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an Dr. Friepricu ScHLEIERMACHER von FRIEDRICH 


UCKE. 
Recollections of ScHLEIERMACHER. 


Tue history of modern theology in Germany presents few 
names more distinguished than that of Frederic Schleiermach- 
er. A large class, indeed, in his own country would place 
him, without a rival, at the head of all theologians of the pres- 
ent day. We are aware of the great difficulty, under circum- 
stances so different as our own from those with which they 
are surrounded, of forming a just estimate of the eminent men 
of foreign lands. In no department is this difficulty felt to a 
wider extent, than in the literature of Germany, and espe- 
cially 1 in every thing connected with its recent developements 
in philosophy and theology. Our habitual modes of thought, 
our English predilections in literature, and our rigid exaction 
of the laws of taste with which we are most familiar, preclude 
us from that ready sympathy with the productions of their 
great masters, which is essential to a correct judgment of any 
work of art. The tendency of mind, even among our most 
highly educated men, is so little in the direction of profound 
speculation, that we are apt to imagine that all inquiries, which 
descend much below the surface, are not only dark and repulsive, 
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but useless and even dangerous. ‘The German mind, on the 
other hand, is so absorbed in the investigation of fundamental 
principles, in inquiries which serve, not merely to accumulate 
opulent stores of exact knowledge, but to settle the relative 
validity and true foundation of every kind of knowledge, that 
the outward forms of expression are often neglected, and the 
most original and fruitful ideas clothed in difficult and forbid- 
ding language. 

For this reason, and others of a similar character, we do 
not suppose that a mind like that of Schleiermacher, is likely 
to excite a deep interest among us; or that the veneration, 
which is expressed for it among all classes of his own coun- 
trymen, will find a response with many of our readers. At 
the same time, we cannot believe that a man who has imprint- 
ed the mark of his own individuality so deeply upon the high- 
est literature of his nation, can be destitute of claims upon 
the sympathy and admiration of intelligent minds, though 
trained under a discipline widely different from their own 

It is not our purpose, however, to present an analysis of 
Schleiermacher’s genius, or to enforce his merits upon the at- 
tention of our philosophical theologians. Our words concern- 
ing him must be few, and chiefly in an historical connexion. 
It is often said that a great man is to be regarded as the expo- 
nent and the product of hisage. ‘This maxim is true in its fullest 
extent as applied to Schleiermacher. He represents an im- 
portant epoch in the progress of thought, in its relations to a 
scientific theology. A person acquainted with the intellectual 
movements in Germany, since the latter part of the last centu- 
ry, might have ventured to predict the appearance of a man 
like Schleiermacher, who, receiving a strong impression from 
the circumstances of the times, was destined himself to give a 
new direction to the current of thought, which had broken 
down its ancient barriers, and had as yet found no channel of 
sufficient strength or capacity to retain it within its appropriate 
limits. 

The problem of Schleiermacher’s life was determined by 
the historical relations which preceded and accompanied the 
period of his literary activity. This problem, it will be seen 
in the sequel of the present article, was to reconcile the con- 
flicting claims of religion and science, as they were exhibited 
in the state of intellectual cultivation in his own country. In 
the solution of this problem, Schleiermacher developed certain 
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theological principles, which may be said to form a new era in 
the history of the science, and which have certainly created a 
large and increasing school among the modern theologians of 
Germany. A few brief statements will be sufficient to illustrate 
the position which he occupied. 

The writings of the English Deists were for the most part 
translated into the German language, and produced a deep im- 
pression on the minds of thinking men, both within and with- 
out the official precincts of theology. This impression was 
increased by the spirit of the French Revolution and the ten- 
dency of the King of Prussia towards a superficial litera- 
ture and a material - philosophy. ‘The prevailing opinions in 
the Lutheran Church were not competent to present a barrier 
against the approaching torrent of skepticism and infidelity. 
The consequence was, that, after the Scriptures had been sub- 
mitted to a critical examination of great extent and thorough- 
ness, the doctrines of theology discussed on all sides with the 
utmost freedom, and the philosophy of religion made the sub- 
ject of new and profound investigations, a new form of Chris- 
tianity was presented, which admitted the essential truth of 
the ideas revealed by Jesus Christ, and their divine authority 
as coming from God, but denied their claims to a miraculous 
or supernatural character. This is the leading principle of 
the system of Rationalism. ‘This system, the result of a 
scientific examination of the records of religion, but unaccom- 
panied with a profound estimate of its inward spirit, has pre- 
vailed until within the last fifteen or twenty years, among the 
most celebrated theologians of Germany without any effectual 
opposition. About that time a reaction began to take place. 
Many, who had formerly been ardently attached to it, relaxed 
in their zeal, or took a new tendency in the opposite direction. 
The want of a more spiritual religion was distinctly and Joudly 
expressed. Rationalism was charged with coldness and ineffi- 
ciency, with being destitute of a deep philosophical founda- 
tion, and with inadequacy to meet the necessities of the reli- 
gious nature of man. Still it was seen, that no help could be 
obtained from the literal and precise orthodoxy of the ancient 
standards of the Lutheran church, The common ideas on 
inspiration, on the nature of revelation, on the character of 
the sacred books, on the evidences of Christianity, and on the 
doctrines of the Christian faith, which were maintained in 
those formularies, could not be brought into harmony with the 
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improved science of modern times, or the results of sound and 
thorough critical investigations. It appeared, that the prevail- 
ing Rationalism would not do, and that the ancient Supernat- 
uralism would do still less. The problem then was to discov- 
er some scientific principles, by which the merits of both 
systems could be secured and their defects avoided. 

The solution of this problem was the mission of Schleier- 
macher’s life. We will concisely indicate the process which 
he adopted. He admitted the validity of critical investigations 
to their fullest extent. These, he could not but perceive, had 
abolished the foundation on which the prevailing views of the 
Bible had reposed. Hence, it was necessary to draw the 
sharpest line of distinction between religion in its essential ele- 
ments, and religion in its outward manifestations. Instead 
then of taking his stand in the written letter, he commenced 
with the religious consciousness of human nature. He aimed 
not so much to carry over the spirit of Christianity into the 
soul, as to awaken the soul itself to a sense of its affinity with 
the essential revelations of the Gospel, and to lead it to em- 
brace them with a consciousness of sympathy and relationship. 
But here two grand points were clearly to be settled as the condi- 
tion of all further progress; first, what is the essential character 
of religion in the soul; and second, what is the peculiar spirit 
of Christianity, to which this character corresponds. ‘These 
points are discussed by Schleiermacher with all the logical 
acuteness which was eminently characteristic of his mind. 
The results at which he arrives may be stated in a few words. 
Religion, he supposes, in its primitive elements, is neither 
knowledge nor action, but a sense of our dependence on God, 
and of our need of redemption from sin. The seat of this 
feeling is the primitive consciousness of human nature. As to 
the second point, the essential spirit of Christianity is to be 
found in those principles, which have universally prevailed in the 
Christian church, from the time of the Apostles to the present 
day. ‘These, of course, are not always to be taken in their 
literal sense, and never in that of the symbols and illustrations, 
with which it has been attempted to make them clear to the un- 
derstanding. There have ever been great differences in the 
modes of conceiving essential ideas. And the difficulty has been, 
that these various modes have been confounded with the prim- 
itive and unchanging truth. In all general conceptions of re- 
ligion, then, as well as in the records of revelation, we must 
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not fail to look beyond the letter to the spirit, to separate the 
central and absolute idea from the temporary forms with which 
it is surrounded. In this mode, Schleiermacher attempts to 
demonstrate the validity of the primary truths of the Gospel, 
in their relation to the religious consciousness of man, as they 
have been held in some form or other, by the great ‘body of 
believers in the church from the time of its foundation. 

If we are now asked, whether Schleiermacher is to be 
classed among the Rationalists or the Supernaturalists, as they 
are arranged in German theology, we answer that he belongs 
to both, inasmuch as he admits the most valuable distinctions 
and principles of each of those schools. He holds, with per- 
fect faith, to the supernatural character, the miracles, and the 
divine mission of Jesus Christ; and at the same time he 
would reinstate the authority af reason, and establish the 
claims of religion in harmony with those of a sound philoso- 
phy. He perceives, in the revelation of the Gospel, a foun- 
tain, which corresponds with the wants of our religious nature, 
and which flows directly from the throne’‘of God; and at the 
same time he does not forget, that the streams which issue 
from this fountain must partake of the character of the soil 
and other accidental influences, to which they are exposed. 
He regards the spirit of Christ as having been filled with all 
the fulness of God, and, at the same time, he remembers the 
human relations in which this spirit was manifested. Schlei- 
ermacher thus reconciles some of the most perplexing antithe- 
ses between the two opposing systems, and lays a broad foun- 
dation for a faith which is equally in accordance with the re- 
sults of science and the wants of the heart. 

A question, perhaps, of still greater interest may now be 
asked by our readers; With which of the two great religious 
divisions in this country, is Schleiermacher to be ranked? We 
answer, With neither. He occupied a station which has found 
no representative in our own theological progress. We add, 
that his views are capable of doing service to both of the lead- 
ing schools in this country. If in no other respect, he may in- 
spire us all with a feeling of the importance of connecting phi- 
losophy and theology in the most intimate harmony, by pointing 
out to each its peculiar province, — of exercising a spirit of tole- 
rance and charity towards the faithful strivings “of every seeker 
of truth, —and of recognising, in the nature “of man, the same 
signatures of Divinity which authenticate the Gospel of Christ. 
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The article which follows was written immediately after the 
decease of Schleiermacher, by Dr. Liicke, Professor of ‘Theol- 
ogy, at Gottingen, who was connected with him in the relations 
of an intimate friendship, sympathy of opinion, and similarity of 

ursuits. It is written in a style, which we do not admire, 
and which makes it difficult to be converted into a form, to 
which we are at all accustomed in our own language. We 
fear that we have not succeeded in clothing it with a befitting 
English dress ; but, on account of the interesting view which it 
presents of Schleiermacher’s doings as a theologian and _ his 
character as a man, we venture to submit it to the attention of 
our theological public. It is taken from the work named at 
the head of this article, one of the most valuable theological 
publications of the present day, to which Schleiermacher him- 
self was a frequent contributor. 

A short sketch of Schleiermacher’s life may be necessary to 
a complete understanding of the article, and we accordingly 
subjoin it. He was born at Breslau, the capital of Silesia, on 
the 2ist of November, 1768, and consequently was in his 
66th year, at the time of his death, which took place on the 
12th of February, 1834. His early ‘education was received at 
different Moravian seminaries, from which body of Christians 
he derived his first religious impressions, and to which he always 
manifested a strong attachment in after life. ‘The tendencies 
which his mind received from the Moravian Brethren were 
never wholly renounced, but distinct traces of their influence 
may be perceived in his subsequent history. He separated 
from this community, however, at the age of nineteen, and 
became a member of the Reformed Church in Germany. His 
studies were continued at the University of Halle, which at that 
time, as well as the present, contained one of the most impor- 
tant theological schools on the continent of Europe. Under 
the auspices of such teachers as Wolf, Eberhard, Knapp, and 
Nosselt, he laid a solid foundation for his progress in philoso- 
phy and theology. Having completed his studies at Halle, 
he spent a short time as private instructer in a Prussian noble 
family, and then became member of a celebrated seminary for 
teachers, under the care of Gedike, at Berlin. After receiv- 
ing ordination as a preacher, he officiated for a short time as 
assistant minister at Landsberg on the Warta, and then re- 
ceived the appointment of preacher to the Hospital of Charity 
in Berlin. He held this station from 1796 to 1802, when he 
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became court preacher at Stolpe, which office he soon left for 
that of University Preacher and Professor of Theology and 
Philosophy at Halle. When that University was suspended 
during the wars of Napoleon, he returned to Berlin, where he 
became established as minister at the Trinity Church, and, 
upon the opening of the University in that city in 1810, he 
received the appointment of Professor of ‘Theology, in which 
office he continued until his death. He commenced his litera- 
ry career with the translation of Joseph Fawcett’s Sermons, 
and this was soon after followed by the translation of Blair’s 
Sermons, which he undertook in conjunction with his friend 
Sack. From such a commencement no one could have au- 
gured the future position which he was destined to occupy. 
But he soon revealed the power and depth of his intellect in 
his celebrated Discourses on Religion, of which a further notice 
is given by Dr. Liicke. This established his character as a 
profound thinker and an eloquent writer. From this period 
he maintained an ever-growing reputation in the highest de- 
partments of German literature, which he has contributed to 
illustrate, in no small degree, by his numerous publications on 
philosophy, theology, and criticism, and on many of the im- 
portant practical topics of the day. His activity as a schol- 
ar presents a beautiful specimen of the almost incredible 
achievements of the men of letters in Germany; and the 
influence of his character and writings has established a 
school, which numbers in its ranks many of the most brilliant 
minds to be found in the walks of theology, aud which prom- 
ises to advance, with no insignificant progress, the essential 
interests both of science and of the church. G. R. 


Dr. Liicke’s Recollections of Schletermacher. 


ScHLEIERMACHER is to be numbered among those highly 
gifted individuals, who possess the creative power and presiding 
genius to diffuse new light and life in every department to 
which they are called by their circumstances or their taste. 
He was born with a commanding and kingly nature. He act- 
ed in many different spheres, which demanded the most oppo- 
site talents, but in all of them he exerted a great and signal 
authority. He was a learned theologian and preacher of the 
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divine word, a philosopher, and philologist; he was known to 
the public at large, as a powerful writer on the most important 
interests of the day; and in the circle of practical affairs, in 
which he was engaged, he was the object of the highest es- 
teem and love. It is not my purpose to give a full and com- 
plete description of the manifold endowments and merits of 
Schleiermacher. ‘This is the province of a special biography, 
for which there will not be wanting, among the intimate friends 
of his later years, either the ability or the will. I shall con- 
fine myself to the department in which he was at home from 
the beginning, and to which he was destined both by his na- 
tive inclinations and his official duties, —the department of 
theology and of the church. In this, few have exerted an 
influence like him. When Dr. Neander received the intelli- 
gence of the death of his beloved teacher and colleague, he 
announced it to his auditory in these words; ‘ A man _ has 
been taken away, from whom a new epoch in theology will 
hereafter be dated.” ‘There will probably be those, who, from 


ignorance or petty jealousy or party spirit, will be inclined to’ 


call this in question. But I have no fear, that, the more his 
influence is developed in all its compass and relations, the 
judgment of posterity will not confirm the impression that was 
experienced during the first pangs of grief for his departure. 
Posterity, after an intelligent and unprejudiced examination, 
will pronounce him to be the individual, with whom a new 
direction in theology and the church took its effectual com- 
mencement. 

To speak in general terms, Schleiermacher marks the 
transition of the Protestant church and theology in Germany, 
from the negative, critical, and destructive tendency, te the 
re-organic and positive Reformation, which is now going on 
around us. In this reformation there are two directions, a 
retrograde and a progressive movement. ‘The retrograde 
movement consists in the resumption of positive Christianity 
with all the fulness and depth of religious feeling, the restora- 
tion of a strict and connected system of Christian thought, 
and the revival of the idca of fellowship and communion in 
the visible church. ‘These are the unchangeable elements of 
all sound Christian life. Our Protestant theology and church 
are built on this foundation. ‘They can never be lost in the 
church of Jesus Christ. But for a long time among us they 
were more or less darkened, scattered, deprived of power. 
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It is the problem of the present time to collect them again, and 
to clothe them with fresh life and strength. But this is impos- 
sible without the living progress of the science, which con- 
stantly separates all that is merely human, adventitious, unes- 
sential, all that is traditional and arbitrary, from the original 
word of God, and gives freedom and power to the inward spirit, 
which lies hid in the bondage of the outward letter. While it 
does this, it also preserves and quickens the original form ; while 
it opens the meaning of the divine word in its height and 
depth, it shuts out from it for ever all contradiction and doubt. 
This science for the most part will proceed in a critical direc- 
tion. But all criticism is not progressive and reforming. We 
have known a school of criticism, which, without the Christian 
spirit or experience, pretended to understand and to judge 
the fulness of the Gospel through mere barrenness, which ex- 
plained faith through unbelief, “and truth through fictions and 
fancies. ‘There was no saving power in this, but only decline and 
corruption. ‘he most painful oe has taught us, that 
genuine criticism can proceed only from the fulness and con- 
centration of the Christian life, that Christian science has no 
power or right to judge of the truth of the Gospel, and accord- 
ing to this truth to pronounce sentence upon all forms of error, 
except when it has been baptized, with faith and humility, in 
the depths of the divine word. 

The youth of Schleiermacher fell in the time when the spirit 
of criticism, — first awakened by Semler in Christian history, 
and by Kant in philosophy, — commenced its salutary contest 
with the tasteless and imbecile forms of an antiquated ortho- 
doxy. It was the same time in which, after a long period of 
ees. 008d the elements of political, literary, and religious life 
were thrown into a tempest of commotion, and the ancient in- 
stitutions and observances of our father-land fearfully shaken. 
Schleiermacher was brought up in a community which seemed, 
by its very nature, to be shut out from the revolutionary move- 
ments of the day ; but it was impossible for him to regard them 
without interest, since he belonged to those independent and 
active spirits, who are destined to create progress where they 
do not find it, and the element of whose life consists in free 
investigation , Inquiry and doubt. Inthe dedication of his ‘ Dis- 
courses on Religion” to his early friend Brinckmann, in Stock- 
holm, who had ‘been brought up with him among the United 
Brethren, he reminds him. of the time, “‘ when the ideas of the 
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two youthful companions were unfolded together, when, re- 
leased through their own spirit, from the same yoke, in the free 
and sincere pursuit of truth, they began to experience that har- 
mony with the universe, which a secret prophetic impulse an- 
nounced to them for their highest aim, and of which, life, in all 
its comprehensiveness and perfection, was to be an ever-growing 
manifestation.” But under the full influence of the free, 
critical spirit, which, even in the seclusion and quiet of his Mo- 
ravian home, drew him into the excitements of the day, and 
afterwards, when he entered upon the broader field of a uni- 
versity life and the Protestant church, compelled him to take a 
lively and effective interest in all the questions, inquiries, and 
doubts that were agitated, be yet remained faithful to the deep 
religious spirit, with which God had endowed him, and which 
had received its first powerful impulse and decided direction to 
the fulness of life in Jesus Christ and his church, in the bosom 
of the Moravian community. I have never been able to read 
without emotion the passage in the ‘ Discourses on Religion,” 
in which Schleiermacher expresses his grateful remembrance of 
his early religious education. ‘“ Piety,” says he, “ was the 
motherly bosom, in whose holy seclusion my youthful life was 
nourished, and ‘prepared for the world which had not yet 
opened upon it; my spirit breathed its atmosphere, before it 

had found its appropriate sphere in science and the experience 
of life; it aided me when I began to examine the faith which 
I had inherited, and to purify my thoughts and feelings from 
the ruins of antiquity ; it remained with me, when the God 
and the immortality of my childish conceptions disappeared be- 
fore the eye of doubt ; * it directed me when I was without fixed 





[* The language here used may appear to many readers, as a confes- 
sion of youthful skepticism, on the two fundamental points of religious 
belief. This construction, however, would be unjust to the character 
of Schleiermacher. He is describing a process which probably few 
minds inclined to philosophical speculation cannot verify by an appeal 
to their own inward experience. In searching for the ultimate founda- 
tion of religious faith, we often find that certain modes of conception, 
with which we have long been familiar, cannot sustain the test of a 
critical examination. At the same time, we may have identified the 
essential truths of religion, to so great a degree, with these purely per- 
sonal conceptions, that when the falsity of the latter is demonstrated, 
it seems for a moment, as if we had lost our hold of the former. At 
least, when the confiding faith of childhood in its own representations 
is removed, the reality of their objects becomes dim, although we may 
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purposes in active life ; it pointed out to me the way in which, 
with my advantages and my defects, I was to maintain the do- 
minion of holiness in my undivided being ; and through its influ- 
ence alone I have become acquainted with friendship and love.” 

It was in this manner, that the nature and life of Schleier- 
macher were moved and commanded by two equally powerful 
forces. With his perfect soundness of mind, he could not 
think of sacrificing one to the other, but only of securing both 
in their peculiar sphere and rights, of protecting and perfecting 
them. Ata very early period he recognised the great prob- 
lem of forming such a union between free, scientific investiga- 
tion, and the piety which is in subjection to the word of God 
and Christianity, that the contradiction and hostility, which had 
been caused between them by the agitations of the times, 
might be finally destroyed. The solution of this problem was 
the peculiar labor of his whole life. He attempted this in the 
hazardous way of separation, pursuing both elements in their 
distinctive character to their highest and deepest points of 
union. He separated theology and philosophy, faith and spec- 
ulation, church and state, with all the dialectic subtlty which 
belonged to his genius. But while he pointed out the special 
province of each of these antitheses, in which each could un- 
fold and complete its own nature, undisturbed by its opposite, 
he retained with equal heartiness and clearness the firm per- 
suasion of religious feeling ; that, as both are one in the deepest 
roots of our spiritual life, so must an entire unity and reconcili- 








not actually call in question their existence. In this state of transition 
from what may be called the spontaneous faith of nature, to the scien- 
tific faith of reflection, there is often an interval, when “ neither sun 
nor star appears” for a great length of time, and “no small tempest 
lays upon us,” yet we do not renounce our confidence that a clear light 
will yet break forth from the eastern sky. This is the state of mind 
to which Schleiermacher alludes, and which in him was the preparation 
for a strong and masculine faith in the Invisible, such as is usually the 
fruit only of much self-discipline, and a faithful separation between the 
errors of education and the everlasting truth, which has its roots alike 
in the nature of man and of God. Schleiermacher himself takes care 
to let us know, that it was far from his intention to intimate by these 
words, that there was ever a time when he was an unbeliever or an 
atheist, and remarks, that no one could so understand him, who had 
ever felt the speculative difficulties in the usual anthropomorphitical 
conceptions of the Supreme Being, — difficulties which are expressed 
in very decided terms even in the writings of the most profound fath- 
ers of the church. See “ Reden iiber die Religion,” pp. 26, 27, —Tr.] 
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ation be the result of every sound developement of their sepa- 
rate elements. He regarded this harmony, however, not as 
a speculative formula of faith, with which all contemplation 
must begin, nor as an easy acquisition, which the slothful or 
frivolous could become masters of by half-way efforts, but as 
the vast problem and final result of the united and strenuous 
labors of all thinking men in every department of life; of 
course it might easily happen, that, while he was principally 
employed in the labor of analysis and separation, as his imme- 
diate object, the inattentive observer might feel authorized to 
class him among the dividing, destructive, and desolating spirits 
of the time, rather than among the reconciling, creating, and 
reforming lovers of truth. But whoever contemplated his 
mode of thinking and acting on a broad scale, must soon wg 
perceived, that he was one of those exalted individuals, i 
whose peculiar eharacters the best and noblest features of hes 
age are concentrated, and the special problem of whose life 
coincides with the most important problem of their age; that 
is, in this instance, the reformation of religion by an equally 
powerful division ‘and reconciliation of conflicting elements. 
{t was his great merit, not only to recognise the wants of the 
age, in point of religious reform, but to contribute in no small 
degree to their satisfaction, by the influence of his peculiar 
thinking and acting in the sphere of theology. 

Schleiermacher would have sustained a high and command- 
ing rank in every other department, as well as in theology. 
The period in which he selected this for his peculiar calling 
was that in which Spalding found it necessary to defend the 
utility of the sacred oflice.* The State presented more bril- 





[* Spalding was a popular preacher of considerable eminence in his 
day at Berlin. He was the author of several valuable treatises on the 
art of preacsing, in which he urges the importance of a mere rational 
and practic | style of pulpit instruction, than generally prevailed at 
that time, “he work which is here spoken of is entitled “Ueber die 
Nutzbarkeii des Predigtamts und deren Beforderung.” Third edition, 
1791. It was written at a period, when religion was regarded with 
great indifference throughout Germany, and had suffered much both 
from the influence of French infidelity, and the cold and barren formal- 
ity of the Lutheran Church. Spalding vindicates the importance of 
the pastural office in reply to the objections of Hume, but insists on a 
thorough improvement in the clergy, in the doctrines of the church, 
and in the modes of worship, before its complete utility can be real- 
ized. His work occasioned a protracted controversy, in which Herder, 
among others, took an active part. — TRr.] 
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liant prospects to his view than the Church. Every other 
science could easily have appeared more congenial to his mind 
than theology, in which perhaps at that time, more than at any 
other, there prevailed a general want of culture, disgusting 
controversies, and ruinous confusion. But he chose the call- 
ing of theology and the church, because he was impelled to 
it by the inmost feelings of his nature. The church and the- 
ology were early the central points of his activity ; his love for 
them increased with his years; his philosophical and philologi- 
cal studies were never merely matters of amusement or curi- 
osity, but his profound and rare attainments in them served as 
the ornament and completion of his theological preéminence. 
Schleiermacher did not accomplish the reformation of the 
age in theology without aid. No great man stands alone, in- 
dependent of the sympathy and assistance of his contempora- 
ries. But Schleiermacher took the precedence with genuine 
originality ; he was the principal means of exciting and con- 
ducting a new creation in theology, and the best helpers and 
partakers of his work were formed by himself. He has founded 
a school, inasmuch as, from the time of his first entrance 
as preacher and teacher of theology at Halle, he gathered 
around him a crowd of hearers, filled with enthusiasm and rev- 
erence, whom he firmly attached to his person, and who, 
quickened and excited by the influence of his writings and 
discourses, have since labored and still continue to labor in the 
spirit of their master. ‘There are few to be found among those 
who have aided in giving a new direction to theology, who do 
not owe their best and strongest impulse to the lectures or pub- 
lications of Schleiermacher. Indeed, all modern theologians 
have indirectly been his pupils, even those who now pursue a 
different and an entirely contrary direction. His influence is 
presupposed in the formation of every one. If in this sense 
he founded a school, in another sense he did not. It was his 
custom to act more by suggestion than by prescription, — in a 
broad, expansive, and liberal manner, rather than in the spirit 
of exclusiveness, limitation, or authority. He had no wish to 
found a school which should appear with a distinct party pur- 
pose, sealed and locked up to all further progress. With all 
the power and acuteness of his peculiar genius, he cherished 
too high a sense of the dignity of science and religion, to per- 
mit such a narrow procedure. It was at war with his liberal 
and comprehensive mind. As he himself remained a seeker, 
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fntntxdc, to the end of his days, in the midst of the certainty 
and richness of what he had already found, — as he regarded 
free individuality among the highest blessings of life, — so he 
was always anxious, in the influence which he exerted, to form 
every one as a seeker for truth with earnestness and love, to 
give such freedom and freshness to the individuality of each, 
that, whatever impulse he might receive from without, he 
should yet possess the truth as his own property, in his own 
way. Free, self-acting, independent scholars he wished to 
draw around him; but slavish imitators and followers were his 
aversion. 

Indeed, there were not a few of his pupils, who, although 
they had received from him their first impulse towards the new 
direction in theology, afterwards became in part his opponents. 
This has given trouble to many of Schleiermacher’s friends, 
particularly when they observed, that those who attacked him 
had either borrowed their weapons, in the first instance, from 
him, or had learned their use from his instructions. According 
to his spirit, we can only censure them, when, ungrateful for his 
influence, they have put an end to the relations of love, which 
they sustained to him. No man was less disturbed on account 
of any difference of views from his own, than Schleiermacher 
himself. He was not without feeling for affectionate recogni- 
tion and alliance ; a want of appreciation and unfriendly deser- 
tion were painful to him; but he always took sincere pleasure 
in the diversity of relations and directions in matters of opinion, 
in opposing theories and honorable contests. 

In addition to the element of mental freedom, this fact had a 
peculiar ground in his own nature, and I am sure that Schleier- 
macher was aware ofit himself. In his own intellectual progress, 
he had united the various elements of theology in a comprehen- 
sive unity, according to the laws of his peculiar individuality. 
. But this union, which in him was the product of his natural ge- 
nius and his personal efforts, did not take place in all. In con- 
nexion with the great men, who are destined to occupy the 
central point of affairs, there are always a multitude on the 
circumference and within the circle, who, though they are at- 
tracted and influenced by the centre, yet follow only one side 
and direction, which is most in accordance with their nature, or 
of which they have first become masters, and in this manner 
lose the other directions, and finally their connexion with the 
central point itself. It happened so in the experience of 
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Schleiermacher. Many whom he had first won back to positive 
Christianity, or to whom he had revealed the deep fountain of 
religious life in immediate feeling, or to whom he had made 
plain and delightful the strict coherence and actual truth in the 
spirit of the doctrine of the church, were so strongly acted 
upon by this, as to overlook and lose the other side, — that of 
criticism, — which, from the central point in which he lived, 

he retained with equal strength and love, — and perhaps in the 
end they became estranged, and regarded this side with hostility. 
It is worthy of remark, as a testimony to the Christian vitality 
of his teaching, that, among those who were chiefly attracted 
by the critical side of his theology, and who pursued it to a 
greater length than himself, there was scarcely one, who did not 
at the same time retain and cherish the positive element which 
related to religion and the church. But as Schleiermacher, 
from the living centre on which he stood, could not fail to per- 
ceive the partial and exclusive directions of the day, — and 
whenever they threatened to obtain a preponderance, held it 
his duty to contend against them, by indirectly adding to the 
weight of the opposite side, if not in a still more direct man- 
ner, -—— it was very natural, that whoever saw him contending 
with decision and zeal in this direction, especially if he him- 
self was made to feel the force of his blows, should imagine, 
that he stood in hostility to the very truth, which he had been 
in the habit of defending. In this way, misunderstandings, open 
and concealed enmities, and discords arose in the midst of 
those who had once been attached to him. His own words on 
this point are very characteristic: ‘As soon as a partial ten- 
dency appears unduly predominant, it is my way, whether you 
call it good or bad, in fear lest the vessel in which we all sail 
should overset, to throw my feeble influence as much as possi- 
ble on the opposite side.” Even this harmless expression of 
truth and love, in the spirit of moderation and caution, has 
been misunderstood and decried, as a manifest proof of inward 
indecision and doubt, by those who see only the germs of cor- 
ruption in the different directions of the age, and who regard 
the opposing elements, which they angrily contest, as nothing 
but untruth, and revolt from Christianity. With this spirit of 
presumption and arrogance Schleiermacher had not the slight- 
est sympathy. With the weighty influence, which he brought 
on every side which he undertook to defend, he never forgot 
the central point of a truly progressive theology, and one 
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which should combine all the elements of Christian life and 
thought. As often as he might engage in combat in different 
directions, he always returned with the deepest interest to this 
point, as his appropriate station, and never deserted the foun- 
tain of life in the Gospel of Christ. He had only two ene- 
mies, against which he always cherished a mortal hostility. 
These were the bondage of the letter, which interfered with 
the rights of freedom, and the superficial frivolity, which denied 
the eternal truth of the Gospel. 


We will now direct our attention to the influence of Schlei- 
ermacher in the field of scientific and practical theology, as ex- 
erted in his writings which relate to this department. It is 
proper to begin with his celebrated ‘‘ Discourses on Religion, 
addressed to the Educated among its Despisers,’* a work 
which has reaped a large harvest of censure and commenda- 
tion. This first appeared i in 1799, and afterward in 1806 and 
1821, the third time with copious notes of illustration and de- 
fence. In some respects, this work belongs entirely to the 
period in which it arose. It bears the impress of the condition of 
society in which it was written. This was at a time when it 
was regarded as a proof of refinement and talent to contend 
against religion, especially against the positive revelations of 
Christianity. At best, it was recommended as a useful re- 
straint upon the mass of the people, rather than as the neces- 
sary ground of all genuine human cultivation. ‘The prevailing 
theological systems, — both the orthodox and the heterodox, 
— were poorly qualified to destroy the frivolous prejudices of 
the age against religion. The established orthodoxy of the 
church was devoted to barren notions and formularies, which 
in the actual advancement of the times had lost their power 
and vitality. Heterodoxy, on the other hand, whether philo- 
sophical or historical and critical, was employed in the work of 
demolition. It was destitute of the living idea of religion, the 
high enthusiasm, the prophetic instinct, which urges on to the 
formation of a new and better order of things. It even tended, 
in some degree, to rob religion of its mpenncy; , to banish it 





[* “ Ueber die Religion. Reden an Gebildeten unter ihren Verach- 
tern.” The edition before us isthe fourth. Berlin, 1831. Dr. Licke 
omits to mention this. It is probably unchanged from the third, and in 
such case a new impression of a work is hardly counted as a new edi- 
tion in Germany. — Tr. ] 
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from the centre of life to the subordinate sphere of science, 
or of an independent, self-sufficient morality. These circum- 
stances decided in general the object, subject matter, and 
tone of the “ Discourses.” Schleiermacher felt himself im- 
pelled to go forth, armed with the two-fold force of a fresh and 
youthful enthusiasm for religion, and an austere and vigorous 
logic, to the new discovery, as it were, and the conquest of the 
province of religion for cultivated minds; to exhibit it in its 
true original eipire, in the full brightness of its power and 
beauty, free from the misunderstandings and perversions both 
of its enemies and its friends, and thus to enkindle a more 
glowing love towards it in all who were susceptible of its im- 
pressions. ‘This appeared to him impossible without a brilliant 
and fearless eloquence. ‘The style of his ‘‘ Discourses” ac- 
cordingly gained at least the admiration of his adversaries, and 
contributed in no small degree to excite an interest in his cause 
among many who were prejudiced against it. ‘‘ They are 
compositions,” said Frederic Schlegel at the time, “of the 
very highest order in their kind which we have in the German 
language; full of strength and fire, yet perfectly artist-like, 
and in their style worthy of one of the ancients.” 

The society in which Schleiermacher then lived brought 
him into intimate connexion with the fresh and perhaps some- 
what too daring spirits, who announced and enforced their 
deep-rooted hostility to the wretched meagreness and degrada- 
tion of the age, by bold and vigorous attacks in the pages of 
the “Atheneum.” ‘This partly accounts for the polemic form, 
the fearless and militant tone of the ‘‘ Discourses,”’ which gave 
as much offence to the professedly prudent and cautious, as de- 
light to the more ardent minds of the young. But, whether 
repulsive or attractive, they were in the highest degree excit- 
ing to all classes. The mode in which Schleiermacher con- 
ceived and exhibited the essential nature of religion was cer- 
tainly the result of his own previous cultivation, the genuine 
copy of his own individuality. A man who was conscious to 
himself of possessing religion in the lowest depths of his 
spirit, as the most sacred altar-tire of his life, prior to all action 
and to all the speculations of science, as the deeper fountain of 
both, could never regard it either as the product or as the help- 
ful completion of knowledge or action. He accordingly re- 
ferred its primitive and essential seat to feeling, as the burning 
focus, the inmost root of spiritual life. In order to recognise 
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every thing which is really religion among men, and to admit 
even the lowest degrees of it into the idea of religion, he 
wished to make this as broad and comprehensive in its charac- 
ter as possible. But as he was conscious at the same time, 
that he possessed religion in its genuine and positive nature 
only as a Christian and in connexion with the Christian church, 
he felt bound also to show, that all religion in the human soul de- 
pended for its vitality and effects on positive institutions and 
social relations. ‘The “ Discourses” clearly evince the influ- 
ence of his early studies in the systems of Plato, Spinoza, 
Kant, Jacobi, and Fichte; but these aided him merely by 
suggestion and impulse to attain the consciousness of his own in- 
dividuality. Whoever reads them with attention and without 
prejudice will perceive, that, in his conceptions of religion, he was 
not a servile follower of any one of those philosophers, but on the 
contrary that he was completely and absolutely himself, and this 
with his soul firmly rooted in Christianity. ‘The accusation of 
Pantheism has been urged against him, principally on account of 
these ‘ Discourses,” ofien in a thoughtless spirit, but sometimes 
with reflection and seriousness. The « appearance, nay, perhaps 
here and there a decided expression, is against him. But he only 
who overlooks the peculiar object and position of the ‘ Dis- 
courses ” jn relation to their times, and confounds their merely 
external and adventitious details with their central principles ; 

who regards as Pantheism every profound and inward apprehen- 
sion of the indissoluble connexion between God and the universe, 
which exists in the religious nature, and prefers every chilling and 
mechanical view of the world as destitute of the agency of the 
living God to any softening and enlargement of his rigid and 
exclusive notions, can believe that Pantheism was Schleier- 
macher’s genuine ‘and permanent opinion. At least, after what 
he has said himself in explanation of this subject in the third 
edition, it is impossible to repeat the charge without wilful un- 
kindness. The “ Discourses” certainly belong to an early 
period in his culture and progress, and must be ‘explained ac- 
cordingly. After his work on Doctrinal Theology, he could 
not have written the ‘ Discourses,” or at any rate he would 
have written them in a different manner. ‘They are defences 
of religion in general, rather than of Christianity in particular, 
announced in the outer court of theology, or, I might almost 
say, in the court of the Gentiles; but yet they clearly con- 
tain the peculiar tendencies and essential principles upon which 
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his whole system of theology depends. This explains the 
fact that when, in the year 1821, he was compelled by the 
wishes of the public to undertake a new edition of the work, 
he found it necessary, in comparing his youthful labor with the 
Christian system of his riper years, to introduce certain explan- 
atory modifications, but to make no essential changes or 
Omissions. 

Until the year 1804, he was known as a learned theologian 
only within a limited sphere. But immediately after his en- 
trance as a public teacher of theology, during this year, at 
Halle, his lectures attracted attention and soon excited the 
most devoted enthusiasm in the minds of his youthful and sus- 
ceptible audience. I well remember the glowing interest with 
which my elder schoolfellows, as they returned from Halle, 
spoke of the new light which had arisen upon them in Schlei- 
ermacher. ‘The course of his education and his personal taste 
tended to give him a decided preference, in addition to syste- 
matic and practical theology, for the interpretation and criti- 
cism of the New Testament. On this subject he had engaged 
in profound and comprehensive studies, but without doubt more 
in the department of Greek, as connected with Christianity, 
than in that of Hebrew and the Old Testament. He was no 
stranger to what is called erudition, in the rigid sense of the 
term ; but, as he once sportively remarked to me, ‘those who 
looked for literary notices from him would be disappointed.” 
He read with care whatever pertained to his department, but 
more with a view to selecting than amassing materials. His 
natural genius led him to “the investigation of fundamental 
principles, and at the same time to the selection of appropriate 
forms for their representation. In every subject to which he 
directed his attention, he sougit, after the manner of Plato, the 
central idea, the vital and systematic connexion of the whale: 
and, having succeeded in this, he aimed to express it in a form 
of the greatest fitness, purity, and strength. Hence his style 
of composition in the province of scientific theology was, from 
the time of his earliest efforts, artist-like, graceful, and free from 
the need and the embarrassment of learned quotations. 

In this style his “Critical Letter on the First Epistle to 
Timothy ” * was written, in the year 1807. By this first 





[* “Ueber den sogenannten ersten Brief des Paulus an den Timo- 
theus. Ein Kritisches Sendschreiben an J. C. Gass. Berlin, 1807.”— T'r.] 
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essay of his theological learning, he made himself known to 
the learned theological world, and even to that portion of it 
which had given no special attention to his ‘‘ Discourses on Re- 
ligion.” This first essay displayed the hand of a master. 
Since the time of Semler, the historical criticism of the Canon 
had been exercised with great freedom. ‘The critical difficul- 
ties of this Epistle, especially in its historical relations, had 
been already noticed, and Schmidt of Giessen had not hesitated 
at least to suggest doubts as to its genuineness. But yet 
Schleiermacher’s “ Letter” was new and unique in its kind. 
It may be regarded as the first introduction of the higher crit- 
icism, which masters like Bentley had employed in classical 
learning, into the province of the literature of the New Testa- 
ment. It had hitherto been the custom among theologians to 
apply critical doubts to those writings only, which in the primi- 
tive church had borne the character, to a greater or less de- 
gree, of Antilegomena. But where the early testimony of the 
church had been unanimous in favor of the genuineness of any 
portion of Scripture, as was the case with this Epistle, even 
the school of Semler did not venture to suggest any doubts. 
The historical and exegetical difficulties of this Epistle were 
removed by recourse to hypothesis rather than to suspicion. 
But Schleiermacher hazarded the experiment of a bolder and 
more thorough-going criticism. He did not condesc-nd to 
make use of the aid which could be afforded by the absence of 
the Pastoral Letters from the Canon of Marcion. As his sus- 
picions were first excited by a systematic study of the Epistles 
of Paul, and by entering with his whole soul into his peculiar 
style of thinking, he derived his proof against the genuineness of 
this Epistle from internal grounds, from the discrepancy of its 
ideas and composition compared with those of Paul, from the 
want of connexion, of clearness, and of adaptation i its his- 
torical relations, and from its suspicious affinity with the two 
other Pastoral Letters as a compilation from their contents. 
The criticism is conducted with so much acuteness, the style 
is so truly luminous and attractive, that whoever gives himself 
up even in a small degree to the first impression, will almost 
involuntarily be convinced. Upon a closer examination, how- 
ever, the weakness of certain arguments as well as the rashness 
of individual assertions, becomes apparent. We grow suspi- 
cious of a criticism which treats the Epistles of Paul as classi- 
cal writings, which assumes a complete and well-known type 
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in his epistolary style, and, with such defects in our informa- 
tion, regards his historical circumstances as forming an entire 
whole with which we can be perfectly acquainted. Still, al- 
though the younger Planck and others* have succeeded in 
bringing many grounds for the vindication of this Epistle 
against the attacks of Schleiermacher, his arguments have by 
no means been entirely set aside; and the faith of the church 
in its genuineness has received a wound, which, notwithstand- 
ing all the remedies that have hitherto been applied, cannot 
be said to be yet completely healed. But, with all the bold- 
ness of his criticism, Schleiermacher does not pass the bounds 
of moderation. When Eichhorn afterwards rejected all three 
of the Pastoral Letters as spurious, I remember hearing Schlei- 
ermacher say, that this seemed to him to be going too far, and 
that any one who rejected the two other Pastoral Letters, re- 
nounced the true and legitimate ground for the criticism of the 
first. Whatever estimate we may form of the validity and the 
result of this attempt of Schleiermacher, it is certain that we 
cannot point out a specimen of criticism on the New Testa- 
ment which displays higher genius in the conception, or more 
admirable skill in the execution. I have heard students of 
classical philology envy us this production. ‘The conjectural 
criticism which has been excited among us principally by this 








[* The genuineness of this Epistle was ably defended against the 
objections of Schleiermacher in a small treatise, entitled “ Specimen 
observationuin crit. exeget. de vocabulis dra¥ asyouivos, et rar. dic. for- 
mulis in prima ad Tim. ep. Pauli obviis authentie ejus nihil detrahen- 
tibus. Auct. J. T. Beckhaus, 1310.” 

A more complete work is that alluded to in the text. by Planck, en- 
titled “ Bemerkungen uber den ersten Paulinischen Brief an den T'- 
motheus, in Beziehung auf das Kritische Sendschreiben des Prof. 
Schleiermacher. Von H. Planck, 1808.” 

He was followed by Wegsc heider, who also maintains the genuine- 
ness of the Epistle in his work entitled “ Die Pastoralbriefe des Apos- 
tels Paulus. 1810.” 

It was subsequently attacked with great vigor by Eichhorn in his 
‘Introduction to the New Testament,” and vindicated by Bertholdt 
(Einleitung in das N. T., 6 Theil.), who ‘closes his argument with say- 
ing, ‘that the genuineness of this Epistle may be ‘confidently main- 
tained against the objections of Schleiermac her and Eichhorn, without 
the slightest reserve or limitation.” De Wette, on the other hand, one 
of the latest writers on the Introduction to the New Testament, and 
of a most fastidious judgment in matters of historical evidence, takes 
side with Schleiermacher and Eichhorn against the Epistle. — Ts. ] 
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“Letter ”’ is certainly hazardous, and least of all should be en- 
trusted in the hands of every one. But it belongs to the com- 
pletion of a scientific theory of the Canon; and, as there is no 
reason for deeming it less necessary in theology than in classi- 
cal literature, we must allow Schleiermacher the well-founded 
merit of its introduction. 

The historical criticism of the Christian Canon continued to 
be a favorite pursuit with him. In his exegetical lectures 
there may yet lie concealed many critical hints, many criti- 
cal questions and answers, similar to his Treatise on ‘the 
Testimony of Papias concerning the first two Gospels.’’* 
He subsequently appeared as an author in this department 
in his “Critical Essay on the Writings of Luke, 1817,” 
with reference to the difficult problem of the origin of the syn- 
optical Gospels. 

It is known that, particularly since the time of Lessing, a 
multitude of hypotheses have almost exhausted this problem, 
but it has not yet been solved. On the contrary, it has be- 
come still more intricate and dark. Schleiermacher, in ac- 
cordance with Dr. Gieseler, restored the course of investigation 
from the airy regions into which it had been led by Eichhorn’s 
hypothesis of a primitive Gospel, to the solid ground of histo- 
ry and exegesis. His hypothesis is equally simple and probable 
in an historical point of view. He supposes that our present 
Gospels are to be regarded as compilations, independent of 
each other, from various evangelical Memorabilia of a greater 
or less extent, that were previously in circulation. He at- 
tempts to verify this hypothesis by applying it to the Gospel 
of Luke. By a profound investigation of the structure of this 
Gospel, and by a comparison of it with the two others, he en- 
deavours with singular acuteness to ascertain the documents on 
which it is founded, in their original form, and to determine the 
manner in which Luke conducted his compilation and arrange- 
ment. ‘The authority of the sacred writings has only eained 
by this, not merely because it must always gain by the discov- 
ery of truth, but because the value of the sources to which 
Luke had access, and his fidelity in the use of them, is estab- 





ly * Ueber die Zeugnisse des Papias von unsern beiden ersten Evan- 
gelien.” In the “'Theologische Studien und Kritiken, 1832.” Part IL. 
p. 733. — Tr.] 

[+ “Ein Krit. Versuch. Ueber die Schriften des Lukas.” —Tr.] 
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lished in a clearer light by Schleiermacher’s “Essay.” It has 
been objected to it, especially to that part which treats of the 
connexion between the documents and their original forms, that 
it is often more acute than probable. But it arose, partly from 
the mode of investigation which Schleiermacher adopted, 
partly from the very nature of a first attempt of this kind, that 
the theory should be carried with the most sagacious criticism 
to its extreme limits. It is a great advantage of such subtile 
investigations, that we learn from them distinctly how far we 
can go. This is always an essential benefit. A critical pro- 
cess, ~ carried on in the method of Schleiermacher, with refer- 
ence to the two other Gospels, would unquestionably lead to 
many modifications, limitations, and corrections. It is only by 
uniting the comparative consideration of the Gospels with the 
investigation of the individual manner of each Evangelist, that 
the critical problem of the Gospels will be solved to the satis- 
faction of science and the church. But even if we shall here- 
after be compelled to strike out other paths which truth shall 
oblige us to follow, the great merits of Schleiermacher in con- 
tributing such essential aid to the progress of the investigation 
will always be remembered with gratitude. 

The works on the First Epistle to Timothy and the Gospel 
of Luke, on account of the natural connexion between criti- 
cism and exegesis, contain also specimens of Schleiermacher’s 
exegetical method, but generally of merely an occasional char- 
acter. Whoever has had the privilege of hearing his exegeti- 
cal lectures will be able to give a better description of his mer- 
its in this department than I can myself. With the exception 
of some occasional specimens, | am acquainted with them 
only from his exegetical discussion of Col. i. 13—20,* and 
from the accounts which I have received from his hearers. 
The image which I have formed of them is this. Schleier- 
macher knew of no other mode of interpreting the sacred 
writings than that in which philological taste and skill, and a 
living interest in the Canon, as the original and authoritative 
exhibition of Christianity, are united in the most intimate rela- 
tions. He expressly declares in his “ Survey of ‘Theological 
Study,” that exegesis, without a genuine interest in Christianity, 
is as vain and worthless as without a true philological spirit. 








{* “Studien und Kritiken, 1832,” pp. 497.-— T'r.] 
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The object of all interpretation, according to his views of it, 
is to comprebend correctly every individual thought in its ree 
lation to the pervading idea of the whole, and thus to re- 
construct the original composition. Now as he aimed above 
all things to solve this leading problem in the genuine spirit of 
philology, he paid little or no attention in his “exegetical pro- 
cess to the discussion of the grammatical and historical ele- 
ments of the solution; but while, for the sake of not distracting 
the attention, he presupposed them toa greater or less devree 
as already known, or merely touched upon them so far as they 
were essential to the success of the operation, he proceeded 
directly to the construction and exhibition of the fundamental 
thoughts and their systematic connexion. Tor the most part, 
he undertook this construction with reference merely to its 
scientific form. ‘The ascetic, apologetic, and dogmatic applica- 
tion of the thoughts of the writer he reserved for more befit- 
ting occasions. ‘In this regard his Sermons are highly impor- 
tant, as completing the process of interpretation in its more 
practical and popular relations. ‘They form a rich treasure of 
exegetical developements. 

His scientific interpretation was preéminently logical, and 
depended on the supposition of rigid laws of thought and 
composition in the author. In this “department of the art he 
was distinguished as a genuine master. The process of in- 
terpretation requires two equally essential directions of the 
mind, which apparently exclude each other, but which in fact 
are inseparable. ‘These may be called the direction of aban- 
donment, and of appropriation. I understand by the first, the 
absolute yielding of the mind, the immersion, as it were, into 
the peculiar spirit and conceptions of the writer. There is 
required for this, in a certain degree, the renunciation and sur- 
rendry of self, like that which takes place in the exercise of 
friendship. ‘This is the first essential condition of all true in- 
sight, which gains in clearness and reality in proportion as the 
interpreter forgets his own individuality, and the circumstances 
and associations of his age. But this self-oblivion for the pur- 
poses of interpretation, like that in a moral point of view, is 
not the actual abandonment of our own proper self, but only 
its extension and enlargement. Unless the surrendry of our- 
selves to the author is at the same time an active apprehen- 
sion, a genuine reception of another’s mind into our own, a per- 
sonal, individual appropriation, it will be unfruitful, because it 
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is more or less destitute of consciousness or intellectual action. 
The process of interpretation is completed, then, by personal 
appropriation, the translation of the author’s conceptions into 
our own. ‘This perfect solution of the problem of exegesis 
can be attained by no single individual. Even in the most 
self-surrendering interpreter, there will always be some re- 
mains of his own individuality, by which the pure apprehen- 
sion of the mind of the author will be impaired. But he who 
merely yields up his own mind, without an active appropriation 
of the conceptions of the author, will to a greater or less de- 
gree be destitute of the power of interpreting or communicat- 
ing the intelligence, which he has received, to the minds of 
others. 

The gifts of interpretation are unequally shared. Schleier- 
macher is among those whose power of appropriation is greater 
than that of surrendry, who are more inclined to draw the author 
over to themselves than to yield their own minds to his. This 
mode if it does not exclude the other, has its validity as well 
as its advantages. The prevalence of the spirit of the New Tes- 
tament, by means of correct original and individual conceptions 
in various forms, increases the just understanding of its con- 
tents and its personal and practical influence, within the~ pale 
of the church. In this respect it must be allowed that Schlei- 
ermacher, through the freshness and originality of his concep- 
tions, has rendered an important service in aid of exegetical 
science. But the very strength of his individuality, which im- 
printed itself upon every thing which came within his sphere, 
prevented him from yielding ‘his mind with the self-oblivion 
that is necessary in order to reproduce the sense of another 
in its original form. 

Among the New Testament writers, there was none with 
whom he had a greater personal affinity than Paul; he loved 
him aboveall the others. On this account he has done more for 
the elucidation of his writings than of any other of the sacred 
writers. But as it often happens with the love exercised by com- 
manding characters, Schleiermacher insensibly transformed the 
Apostle into himself, He made him reason with logical pre- 
cision as well as write with rhetorical skill. While he saw 
himself in Paul rather than Paul in himself, it is certain, that, 
with all his rare sagacity and almost magical power in his exe- 
getical reasonings and statements, he presented an interpreta- 
tion of himself rather than of the Apostle. But this cannot 
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prevent us from attaching a high value to his services in exe- 
getical theology ; since, even in the very instances in which the 
ascendency of his own mind led him to err, he was able to 
awaken a greater degree of life and of scientific activity, in this 
sphere of exertion, than a hundred ordinary individuals, whose 
want of a strong and original character renders them incapable 
of ever making a mistake. 

An important epoch in Schleiermacher’s theological career 
was formed by the establishment of the Berlin University, in 
the year 1810. I do not know what part he took in the 
founding of it. His able treatise on Universities could not 
have been without influence in this respect. But this I know, 
that Berlin designates a new period in theology, as Halle had 
done a century before, and that it could not have been a mat- 
ter of accident, but grew out of the position of affairs at that 
time, that Schleiermacher, from the very beginning, appeared 
at the head of the theological faculty in the new University, 
as Savigny at the head of the juridical department. The spirit 
of the new University, in relation to theology, was designated, 
soon after its establishment, by Schleiermacher’s ‘‘ Brief Expo- 
sition of a course of Theological Study.””* Only a few pages, 
but a whole world of new ideas!’ The Method of theological 
study, a science which had its origin in the peculiar structure of 
the German mind, had been already treated very advantageously 
by Nosselt, Planck, and Kleucker, according to the academi- 
cal course which then prevailed in Germany. But Schleier- 
macher left his nearest predecessors far behind him. 'Theolo- 
gy appeared with him, for the first time, as an organic whole, 
constructed with admirable architectural power, from its prac- 
tical foundation, — the want of a legitimate administration of 
the Christian church, and the intimate connexion of the theo- 
logian with its interests, —to its practical summit,—the the- 
ory and art of ecclesiastical practice. Recognising with strict 
impartiality all the essential elements of theology, the religious 
and scientific, the practical and theoretical, the positive and 
philosophical, — separating, combining, and arranging, accord- 
ing to the exigencies of the case, —with masterly skill, 
Schleiermacher erects a magnificent edifice, reposing upon a 
solid foundation, and orderly and complete in all its proportions. 





* “ Kurtze Darstellung des Theologischen Studiums zum Behuf ein- 
Jeitender Vorlesungen.” 
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With its simple arrangement no one can experience any em 
barrassment; every theological interest and talent finds its 
place and itsemployment ; every thing is fused and blended in 
a living union ; no one can be idle ; - only the slothful and unscj 
entific are excluded, and that without an express rejection 
We hardly know w hich to admire the most in this composition, 
the vastness of the design, or the originality and boldness of 
the execution. The plan had its origin entirely in the mind 
of Schleiermacher; the state of theology at that time pre- 
sented only certain general outlines and relations, of which he 
could make any use, ‘and these he was obliged to Spey | in a 
different connexion ‘and arrangement. ‘The grand conception 
of theology, with which Schleiermacher was inspired, had no 
corresponding reality at that time ; and hence his ‘‘ Exposition ” 
contains rather a theology of the future than of the present. 
In this sense it may be regarded as a genuine prophetic work, 
which, in the living progress of our science and church, will 
more and more receive its fulfilment. If I were called upon 
to point out in detail what is new in this writing, and the most 
important benefits that may be derived from it, T should refer 
partly to the intimate connexion which it establishes between 
theological science and the idea of the church, by which the 
positive and practical purpose, and the moral and religious inter- 
est, of theology are defined; partly to the destination and posi- 
tion of philosophic theology at the very entrance of theological 
study, whereby the ancient controversy on the relation of phi- 
losophy to theology is settled in a simple way ; partly to the 
peculiar union of the exegetical, ecclesiastical, and systematic 
elements under the common category of historical theology, 
whereby the injurious division of these departments is avoided, 
and particularly the confounding of dogmatics with the phi- 
losophy of religion, of theological ethics with philosophical, 
which so often occurs in the province of systematic theology, 
is wholly prevented; partly to the magnificent style in which 
practical theology is constructed as an organic whole, and in- 
troduced into the idea of theology as an integral part, or 
rather regarded as its consummation and crown ; partly, i in fine, 
as it respects the scientific method, to the radical distinction 
between the general attainments in theology, without which 
no one can be a theologian, and the rare accomplishments, 
which are essential to the successful activity of an academical 
teacher. 
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An objection has been brought to this ‘ Exposition,” on ac- 
count of its epigrammatical conciseness. But it was intended 
to contain merely general propositions, which only masters in 
the science can understand without further explication. And, 
although I could wish myself, that the new edition of 1830 
had contained a greater number of illustrations, | must own, 
that the form of brief, even of enigmatical propositions, ap- 
pears to me incom parably better adapted for an academical 
compend, than the fulness of detail which rather destroys than 
awakens the need of explanatory lectures. In this respect, 
the form of Schleiermacher’s “ Exposition ” seems to me to be 
truly admirable. 

Among the fruitful treasures of this work, I should number 
also the peculiar manner in which systematic theology, includ- 
ing dogmatics, ethics, and ecclesiastical statistics, is repre- 
sented in its relation to the present condition of the church, as 
an integral and complemental portion of historical theology, 
of which, according to Schleiermacher’s opinion, exegesis may 
be regarded as the beginning, and ecclesiastical history, i in the 
strict sense of the term, as the middle point. In this, I am 
aware, that many and perhaps most will differ from me. But 
I am myself among those who do not unconditionally approve 
of Schleiermacher’s representation of systematic theology in 
this respect. It is my opinion, that the scientific interest, which 
is at the foundation of systematic theology, is far greater than 
the historical, even if the critical is included with it. This is 
the systematic, and by no means the subordinate, interest of 
arranging materials presented in history into a finished whole, 
— but the interest of representing the principles of the Chris- 
tian faith and practice in their absolute truth with such scien- 
tific clearness, that every doubt and contradiction, as well as 
all internal inconsistency, may be banished from the province 
of Christian thought. ‘This is an entirely different interest 
from the historical. But I must nevertheless insist, that by 
the great prominence which Schleiermacher gave to the posi- 
tive and historical element in systematic theology, by his lucid 
exposition of its peculiar nature and object in the cultivated 
religious consciousness, and the doctrinal system of the church, 
and by his suppression of arbitrary hypothesis and individual 
speculation, he has performed an essential service, which will 
be gratefully acknowledged by posterity, if not by ourselves. 
This leads me to the great work in which he has carried out 
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4 view of systematic theology, and which forms the close, 

+, I may call it, the crown of his literary and theological ac- 
Grier on earth, — ‘ The Doctrines of Christian Faith, accord- 
ing to the Principles of the Evangelical Church,” 1821, 
1822 ;—second edition, 1830, 1831.* 

With the diversity of opinions and feelings in this province, 
it may not be easy to convince every one, that this work com- 
mences a new period, a true reformation in the literature of 
doctrinal theology. I know of no work which I can place by 
its side in historical significance, except the Institutio Religio- 
nis Christiane of John Calvin, at the time of its appearance. 
Even its adversaries have given their testimony to its exciting 
and powerful effects, by the earnest opposition which they 
have directed against it. The time will come when other 
doctrinal developements, which introduce new epochs, will 
consign those which are presented in this work of Schleier- 
macher to comparative oblivion; but, as long as the science of 
theology retains life, the time will never come, when it will 
cease to be regarded as one of those commanding and almost 
prophetic points of elevation, from which new prospects are 
obtained, and new paths to the attainment of the object dis- 
covered. ‘The dialectic skill which pervades the work has 
been admired by many who knew not what they admired, and 
by many in rather an ambiguous manner, with a secret shudder 
and well-timed dismay, which they supposed would release 
them from the labor and toil of its scientific study. But in 
every branch of knowledge it is a joyful and encouraging 
event, when a gifted mind brings it nearer to the character of 
rigid science, and reduces it under the authority of a stricter 
method and arrangement, of greater precision of ideas, and a 
more exact and systematic connexion. ‘This has been done, 
toa certain degree, by Schleiermacher in the science of doc- 
trinal theology. His merit in this respect is enhanced by the 
consideration, that his dialectic power, in a manner that is any 
thing but scholastic and dry, with the freedom and freshness 
of life, has overcome the prevailing affectation of a popular 
style and the merely external logical method, as well as the 
faint-hearted despair of attaining a scientific form, and by the 





* “Die Christliche Glaube, nach den Grundsatzen der Evange- 
lischen Kirche in Zusammenhange dargestellt.” 
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force of his own example has given them an effectual contra- 
diction. 

But this is not the only nor the greatest merit of Schleier- 
macher’s work. ‘This consists in its peculiar substance and 
character, — in the fact, that he has given such decided 
prominence, from beginning to end, to the positive nature of 
the doctrines of Christian faith, to their most profound signifi- 
cance, and their relation to the life of religion and of the 
church. With all his individuality, acuteness, and sincerity in 
the subjective point of view which he adopted, he has contrib- 
uted incomparably more to reinstate the objective and eternal 
truth of the Christian faith in the convictions of scientific 
minds, than those who, priding themselves on the possession of 
purely objective and absolute truth, as it is seen by the Deity 
himself, look down contemptuously on the theologian, who 
takes his stand in subjective feeling, as on a lower degree of 
progress, which they have long since surmounted. Dr. "Twes- 
ten says, with great justice, “that Schleiermacher, in recalling 
the doctrines of faith to the facts of Christian consciousness, as 
their primary foundation and their genuine object, has not only 
restored to them their independence, but secured faith itself 
from the attacks of a science which is ignorant of its legitimate 
boundaries.””* ‘This merit will be gratefully ascribed to him 
by the latest posterity; and it would not be surprising, if, after 
the intoxication of the modern absolute philosophy has been 
succeeded by a period of meagre skepticism, the principal 
weapons against it should be borrowed from the armoury of 
Schleiermacher. 

It may be objected to this work, that its exegetical founda- 
tion has not sufficient breadth and completeness, and that the 
Christian consciousness is not distinctly embraced in its origi- 
nal and legitimate form. But this is inseparable from one of 
its peculiar merits, namely, that Schleiermacher did not regard 
the essential substance of Christian faith as a sealed letter, but 
as a free product of the mind, fully unfolded, and diffused 
through the whole historical life of the church. He abides 
firmly by the pure fountain in the life and teachings of the 
Redeemer ; he will acknowledge nothing which does not flow 
from that source; but, while he is convinced of the unceasing 








[* “ Twesten’s sidinaiiaiin iiber die Dogmatik,” 1829, p. 256, note, 
— TRr.] 
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agency of the spirit of Christ in the church, which illustrates 
his word and his history, he assumes with a liberal confidence, 
that exactly that which has prevailed as Christianity in the 
consciousness of the church, is genuine Christian truth. Dr. 
‘T'westen celebrates, ‘‘ as one of the most beautiful traits in this 
masterly performance, that magnanimous tolerance which was 
able to rise above contending opinions, and, without overlook- 
ing them, to point out how Christian consciousness could pro- 
portionally express itself in all of them.” I would not only 
copy these words, but yield them my entire and hearty accord- 
ance. ‘The time has already come, when a louder and louder 
call is heard from the Protestant church for the exercise of a 
magnanimous tolerance, like that which Schleiermacher dis- 
played in his “ Doctrines of the Christian Faith.” It is de- 
manded as a solemn obligation in behalf of the Christian com- 
munity, as the only means of preservation against the growing 
spirit of obstinacy, division, and exclusiveness, which prevails 
in the contests of theological sects, and which threatens to de- 
stroy the church of Christ. A charge has indeed been brought 
against the work on this very account. It has been said, that 
it makes the pale of Christianity too wide, — that, while it en- 
larges the fellowship of Christian love, it enervates the power 
of Christian truth. But this can be alleged only by those 
who are unable to make the distinction between toleration and 
indifference. He who, like Schleiermacher in this work, so 
firmly retains the peculiar antithesis between grace and sin; 
who insists so strenuously on the absolute need of the divine 
grace in Jesus Christ ; who gives such well-defined prominence 
to the historical and living Christ in his perfect sinlessness and 
unparalleled character, and makes him the central point of his 
faith ; who rejects so unreservedly and consistently the heretical 
errors of the Ebionites and Docetz, of the Manicheans and 
Pelagians ; who so clearly comprehends and carries out the 
principles of Protestanism without calling in question the ele- 
ment of truth possessed by Catholicism, — he can be charged 
with indifference, only by the most wretched intolerance, the 
most pitiable bondage to the letter. If the deistical Rational- 
ism of the earlier schools of theology has ever suffered pros- 
tration, it has suffered it from this very work. Much that 
professes to be a decided victory over it, it could have over- 
come; but it will never recover from the deadly wound which 
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has been inflicted upon it by the truly rational, but not ratzon- 
alistic Dogmatics of Schleiermacher.* 

He was not one of those selfish individuals, who wish that 
every new movement in science should commence with them- 
selves. He gladly went back for instruction to the earlier de- 
velopements in theology, and made them the starting-point for 
his own views. ‘This historical interest explains the use made 
in his Dogmatics of the earlier doctrinal decisions of celebrated 
teachers in the Latin and Greek churches. He was careful to 





[*The effect of Schleiermacher’s great work is visible in the 
productions of almost every recent theological writer in Germany. It 
has given an impulse to the science, which can be compared to noth- 
ing with more correctness, than to that which was received by philoso- 
phy from the influence of Kant’s “Critique of Pure Reason.” Still, 
it appears to us, that Dr. Liicke’s statements in this connexion are too 
highly colored. It is true, that Rationalism has lost its hold of a great 
proportion of the younger German theologians, and that no one has 
recently signalized himself in its defence. But with the authority of 
such men as Paulus in the interpretation of the New Testament, 
Wegscheider in systematic theology, Krug in philosophy, Gesenius in 
criticism and philology, and Dr. Rohr, one of the most powerful living 
preachers in Germany, in pulpit eloquence, it does not give a fair im- 
pression to speak of Rationalism as being dead, or suffering from a 
mortal wound. Still further, when many of the most important results 
of Rationalism are adopted even by Dr. Liicke himself, it would have 
been better to say, that Rationalism is inspired with a new life, brought 
nearer to the dictates of Christian consciousness, and absorbed, as it 
were, into a system of scientific Supernaturalism, and fructified there- 
by, than to represent it as about to be discarded and forgotten. At any 
rate, it is certain, that the influence of such men as the conductors of 
the “ Evangelical Church Journal,” about whom so much has been said 
in this country, unwisely and not well, as the restorers of a purer 
form of Christianity, is a mere bubble in the great current of thought, 
as it is now strongly setting among the theologians of Germany. 
Harms of Kiel, one of the principal agitators in the new backward 
movement, appears to bea mere boisterous fanatic ; and though Hahn, 
late of Leipsic, now of Breslau, Hengstenberg of Berlin, and Olshau- 
sen of Kénigsberg, are men of higher pretensions, and in scientific 
culture far in advance of any of their party, there is no indication, 
that they will succeed in the design of reinstating the ancient Ortho- 
doxy in the Evangelical church. The whole school of Schleiermach- 
er, with De Wette now at their head, and, with his noble character 
and admirable attainments, a host in himself, are heartily opposed to 
this tendency, and have too much strength to permit its prevalence, 
at least in the present generation. The blessings of freedom and 
light are too highly valued to allow the revival of the spirit of the 
dark ages. — T'r. | 
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gather all the grains of gold in their writings ; and to this ten- 
dency we are partly indebted for two of his most effective pro- 
ductions in the province of dogmatic history, — one on “The 
Theory of Augustine and Calvin on the Doctrine of Election,”’ 
with which the Berlin Theological Journal commences, and 
the other on “ The Opposition between the Sabellian and Atha- 
nasian Conceptions of the Trinity,’ which signalizes the close 
of that work. Each of these treatises manifests the peculiar 
talent of Schleiermacher, which had been cultivated and dis- 
tinguished in his personal investigations on the history of the 
Greek philosophy. We owe to the second treatise many, new 
points of view, in regard to the history of the doctrine of the 
Trinity in its gradual formation and systematic connexion. 
The first treatise is apparently ill-timed, since, by defending 
the logical consistency of the Augustinian and Calvinistic doc- 
trine of Election, it is more adapted to injure than to promote 
the union of the two Evangelical confessions, in the view of a 
great majority. But, when I suggested this to him, he ex-~ 
plained his purpose of furthering this union by introducing a 
fresh discussion on a point which, to a superficial view, might 
seem to have been long since exhausted, but w hich, if the 
union was to be completed with reference to the developement 
of a scientific theology, must sooner or later be made a ques- 
tion. It is the merit of this treatise, that it has excited a more 
thorough and accurate discussion of this difficult problem, and 
has given a new direction to the doctrinal decisions on the 
subject. 

It was not merely as an author that Schleiermacher exerted 
an influence on the reform and progress of theology. As an 
academic teacher by means of oral instruction, he has struck 
out many new paths and opened new points of view. After 
the publication of a part of his lectures, we shall be able to 
form a more accurate idea of his services in this respect. His 
lectures on the “ Life of Jesus”’ have since occasioned a simi- 
lar course at other Universities. ‘The work of Hase on this 
subject, which, with all its defects, has great merit, was first 
suggested by Schleiermacher. Of these lectures I can only 
say, that when they appear, on account of his peculiar mode 
of treating the subject, they will present many original and 
quickening views, both in relation to the interpretation of the 
Gospels, and to the doctrinal and ethical consideration of the 
character of Christ. In like manner practical theology, which 
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he regularly taught and always with the greatest freshness and 
life; ecclesiastical statistics, of which he first presented a sci- 
entific view; church history, and the critical introduction to 
the New Testament, which he occasionally taught, and en- 
riched with original suggestions and ideas; finally, Christian 
ethics, on which he exerted a direct reforming influence as an 
author, in his “ Critique of different Moral Systems,” and his 
contributions to the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences ; all 
these departments will be indebted to his lectures for new ten- 
dencies and impulses, both among those to whom they were 
delivered, and those who are permitted only to read them. 
Schleiermacher was master of theology as an organic whole. 
He did not regard it, however, merely in reference to his own 
personal and scientific w ants, or to the perfection and brilliancy 
of his intellectual nature ; but in its vital connexion with the 
administration of the Christian church, to which he felt that 
he had a peculiar call, both in the pulpit and in the professor’s 
chair, as an officer of the church and a minister of the divine 
word. Ifthe true theologian is formed by the mutual influence 
of the interests of science and the interests of the church, 
acting upon and pervading each other, Schleiermacher was 
certainly one in no common degree; since he possessed both 
elements in such rare perfection and such beautiful harmony, 
that he was equally qualified to serve the church both as a 
theoretical and practical theologian. I have often regarded 
him with wonder and almost with envy, when I have seen the 
admirable powers, which it pleased God to bestow upon him 
in the two directions of theological life, so opposed to each 
other. His scientific activity in the study and in the academi- 
cal chair was crowned every Sunday by his preaching the 
Gospel in the pulpit; and during the whole week was con- 
stantly diversified with manifold official engagements in con- 
nexion with the church and his systematic instruction of the 
youth, who were under his pastoral charge. For any other 
person this would have been too much; some of these various 
duties must-have suffered. Not so with Schleiermacher. I 
have never heard him complain, that his numerous official 
cares were burdensome, or that one injured another. On the 
contrary, he found refreshment and recreation in one for the 
performance of the others. When ! add to this, that, em- 
ployed as he was at all times with his abundant official labors 
and his fruitful activity as an author, he was always fresh and 
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ready for the enjoyment of social life in every circle, that he 
never carried into society the abstraction and restraint of the 
student, but was always the cheerful and animated companion, 
—I can find vent for my admiration of this great man only in 
the thought, that it pleased a benignant Providence to give 
him such wonderful endowments, and in rejoicing that he 
possessed the virtue to employ them with such faithful devo- 
tion, and manifest them in such befitting order and harmony. 
The most prominent object in his activity as a clergyman, 
was his weekly preaching. ‘This was the image, and at the 
same time the complement and perfection of his scientific ac- 
tivity. With regard to the connexion between his discourses 
and his system of dogmatics, it is certain, that, although he 
made great account of the difference, in point of form, be- 
tween scientific lectures to an academic audience, and the pop- 
ular exhibition of the Christian faith, he was so far from ad- 
mitting any difference in point of substance, that it must be 
said his dogmatics are as essential to the complete and scien- 
tific understanding of his discourses, as these, on the other 
hand, are necessary to a comprehensive and intelligent study 
of his dogmatics. It is an entirely groundless suspicion, which 
has been expressed by some su perficial or unfriendly individuals, 
that he was a different man in the pulpit, from what he was in 
the lecture-room and in his scientific writings. ‘The same in- 
ward conviction and love with which in the pulpit he in- 
sisted on the positive contents of Scripture, and selected their 
living and central point, the Redeemer, as the Son of God, for 
the substance of his discourses, appear also in his dogmatics, 
in the midst of critical and logical discussions addressed to the 
understanding. In like manner, the freedom and spirituality 
with which in his dogmatics he always contends against the 
bondage of the letter, against the false allegorical mode of 
connecting the Old and New Testament, which has prevailed 
both among the Gnostics and Judaizing C hristians, against the 
confounding of the essential with the ‘unessential, — these are 
found also in his sermons, in which, with the lofty spirit of 
Luther, he demands of his hearers to bear the boldest an- 
nouncement of acknowledged truth. I have already spoken of 
the rich treasures which his discourses contain for scientific exe- 
gesis, especially for that of the New Testament. Of the suspi- 
cious distinction between doctrinal and moral discourses, he 
knew nothing. As he admitted only a relative distinction between 
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the science of dogmatics and that of morals, and maintained 
in the most decided manner their intimate connexion and mu- 
tual dependence ; he also set forth in his discourses, the vital 
influence of Christian theory and practice, of faith and of love, 
upon each other. I do not know a single sermon, which he 
has printed or delivered, in which we can complain of the 
preponderance, either of the doctrinal or practical point of view, 
or the want of their close and efficacious union. 

It is well known, that Schleiermacher did not write out his 
discourses before preaching. ‘Those which he printed were 
copied afterwards. Whenever I heard him, two of his young 
friends were always employed in taking down his discourse. 
Whoever was aware of that, felt a still greater admiration of 
his extraordinary endowments. ‘The discourse did not indeed 
spring up in the pulpit for the first time, since he had the con- 
ception of it in his mind for many days previous, and allowed 
it to ripen until the moment of its utterance. But he wrote 
nothing down until Saturday evening, and then only the text 
and the theme, or at the utmost a brief sketch of the divisions 
of his discourse. Thus prepared he went into the pulpit. 
Here then arose his discourse, in respect to its form and exe- 
cution, as the living product of bis previous meditation, of the 
exciting influence of the assembled church, and of the con- 
stant command of his mind over the arrangement of his 
thoughts and language. Whoever was acquainted with these 
circumstances would remark in hearing him the gradual prog- 
ress of the structure of his discourse, the quiet and deliberate 
manner, almost in the tones of ordinary conversation, with 
which he began to collect and set in order his thoughts; but 
then, after he had spoken for a short time, and, as it were, had 
thrown out and drawn together the net of his ideas, his dis- 
course became more rapid, more vehement; and as he ap- 
proached the close, poured forth a rich stream of arousing and 
quickening appeals. In this way I heard him every Sunday 
for many years. He was always equal to himself, and always 
attractive by means of his peculiar mode of handling his text, 
the originality and freshness of his thoughts, the harmony of 
his style, and the flow of his language. I have never heard 
that he contradicted himself or made a correction. If the 
hearer was not completely enchained by the thoughts, he 
would often have occasion to admire the skill with which, in a 
style that inclined to complicated sentences, he always selected 
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the right word, and even in the most entangled periods, 
never lost the thread, which conducted him safely to a happy 
termination. It is not every one who has this gift, —the 
ability to speak, without written preparation, in all situations 
and in every frame of mind, on all subjects of Christian faith 
and life, with equal fulness, clearness, and beauty. The sub- 
stance of a discourse often suffers under a great fluency and 
command of language. A monotonous manner is thus easily 
formed, accustomed modes of thought quickly return, and 
other evils of a like nature take place, which attend the habit 
of extemporaneous speaking, unless managed by the most 
gifted minds. But there was not a trace of any of these evils 
in Schleiermacher. He had his own peculiar style, and his 
own circle of thought. But therichness of his mind, and the 
depth and fulness of his religious feelings, secured him against 
the usual disadvantages of extemporaneous speaking, and ena- 
bled the hearer to perceive in him the highest degree of pulpit 
eloquence, and to enjoy its ripe and beautiful products. When 
I once asked him by what means he had acquired this enviable 
-” he replied, “ tliat he was convinced at a very early period 

f his ministry, that the highest form of preaching could never 
be attained in delivering a ‘discourse from memory,* by which 
its original life would always be impaired; but that it was 





[* It seems that the habit of reading discourses from the manuscript 
of the writer is seldom or never practised in the German pulpit. This 
imposes a great labor on the preacher, who is compelled to spend much 
time in committing words to memory. Reinhard, the celebrated court- 
preacher at Dresden, tells us, that it was his custom to devote the first 
part of the morning exclusively to this exercise. A great waste of 
time is caused in this way, and probably not much is gained in regard 
to the efficiency of preaching. ‘The German sermons are formal, 
stately, and common-place, almost to a miracle, considering the char- 
acter of the minds which produced them. Instead of meeting with 
original and awakening exhibitions of truth, profound discussions of 
morals, or eloquent and impressive appeals to the heart, itis rarely that 
we find aught but applications of a common text, which have the merit 
of ingenuity but not of strength, and a very mechanical arrangement 
of sundry thoughts, which nobody thinks of doubting or cares to hear 
enforced. This may partly be accounted for by the fact, that so much 
time is lost in committing discourses to memory, and that to ensure fa- 
cility and success in this, a method of great order and exactness, but 
extremely uninviting, is usually adopted. It seems to be agreed upon 
by common consent, that no new or quickening ideas shall be intro- 
duced into the pulpit. These are reserved for other departments of 
intellectual labor. Schleiermacher was certainly a capital exception to 
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essential to address the audience with the freshness and vigor 
which could come only from a mind in bold and powerful action 
atthe moment. In order to fit himself for this method, he began 
by not writing the conclusion of his discourse, and then pro- 
ceeding backward step by step, as one lays aside a warm gar- 
ment by degrees, he at last attained the most difficult point of 
not writing the commencement.” 

Whoever heard only a single discourse of Schleiermacher 
might fear that he would not be sufficiently popular, and per- 
haps not intelligible, for the uneducated in his congregation. 


5 


But this fear would entirely vanish after hearing him for any 


length of time in succession. He demanded much of his 
hearers, to be sure, but in fact nothing more than a familiar ac- 
quaintance with the Scriptures and close attention. Since he 
had the power of commanding this, even among the less edu- 
cated, by the freshness and animation of his delivery, by the 
constant reference of the most profound religious ideas to 
practical life, to the circumstances of the church, the family, 
and the country, — we can easily understand, that, although 
his congregation consisted for the most part of cultivated per- 
sons, many individuals of an inferior class were accustomed to 
frequent his preaching, and listen to it with the utmost attention. 
I believe that this portion of his audience was constantly in- 
creasing, since, as he advanced with a living progress in his 
whole system of theology, his style of preaching, with the 
growing experience and enlargement of his inward life, gained, 


these remarks. He adopted a wise course in discarding the shackles 
of memoriter preaching, and addressing his audience from the ful- 
ness of his own fruitful and systematic mind. The consequence is, 
that his sermons present no traces of the faults, to which we have al- 
luded. They are, to be sure, rather treatises on religious philosophy, 
than glowing and practical appeals to the hearts of a Christian assem- 
bly. But they are any thing but formal or common-place. They give 
no idea of the meagre and languid style of discnssion which prevails 
with many who are reputed to be great masters of pulpit eloquence in 
Germany. They are a rich mine of thought, in which we discover not 
merely scattered grains of gold, but thick masses. Neither the pub- 
lished discourses of Schleiermacher, however, nor those of any 
preacher, which have fallen under our eye, contain specimens of pul- 
pit eloquence, which, for soundness and fertility of thought, fervor of 
Christian feeling, and beauty and richness of expression, can be com- 
pared with the first volume of Buckminster’s Sermons, or with many 
others, which delicacy to the living will not allow us to name. — TR.} 
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with every year of his ministry, in Christian simplicity and 
heartfelt conviction. 

The sermon was undoubtedly the principal object with 
Schleiermacher, in his activity as a pastor. But, according to 
his custom of embracing every thing which belonged to a spe- 
cific department of action, he attended with equal fidelity and 
love to every thing which pertained to the interests of the 
church. Before the need of a reformed Liturgy for public 
worship had been generally discussed, he attempted in his own 
congregation to awaken and satisfy a desire for improvement in 
this respect, as far as was possible in his own sphere, without a 
general reform in the whole Evangelical church. As he re- 
garded the hymn and the sermon as a living whole, and the 
hymn-book then in use not being adapted to the arrangement 
of such a whole, he undertook to provide particular hymns, at 
least for the morning service, which he selected with great 
judgment and taste, from the treasures of our church, both of 
ancient and modern times. His congregation in this way 
gradually became acquainted with the most beautiful hymns, 
while he himself acquired the qualifications which fitted him 
to take a leading part in the work of a new hymn-book, which 
should be adapted to the present advanced state of Christian 
cultivation. It is well known how he became one of the 
principal editors of the new Berlin hymn-book. His vindica- 
tion of that work is a testimony to the clearness, precision, and 
experience of his mind, even in this department. 

Of his mode of proceeding in the religious instruction of 
the young, I have no immediate knowledge. I only know, 
that his instructions previous to confirmation were highly 
valued, and that the young persons of both sexes, whom he 
prepared and admitted to :this rite, were always warmly and 
faithfully attached to him. This would have been impossible, 
if he had not possessed a peculiar talent of awakening an in- 
terest in the truths of the Gospel in the hearts of the young. The 
circle of youth whom he thus formed for himself, it appears to 
me, was the principal object in the more private relations of his 
pastoral care. He did not, indeed, withdraw himself from this 
essential branch of the duties of his office. But, partly on ac- 
count of his peculiar situation and partly of his personal incli- 
nation, it was his habit, as a pastor, to be visited by those 
whose feeling of interest and confidence led them to him, rath- 
er than to seek them at their homes. Whatever influence he 
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might lose in this department of his official labors was sup- 
plied, in a great degree, by the unceasing and active concern 
which he took in the general interests of the church. 


It is impossible for me to speak of the theological merits of 
Schleiermacher, without recalling the loveliness and elevation 
of his personal character. I learned to love the man at the 
same time that I became acquainted with his theology. The 
one sustained and illustrated the other. If I now attempt to 
portray some of the principal features in the image of his 
personal character, which remains in my mind, I am _ perfectly 
aware that I do not possess the skill to complete the por- 
trait in a manner worthy of the subject. Nothing but sincere 
love and fidelity to the original will enable me to describe the 
impression which he made upon me in an intimate connexion 
of many years. 

I saw him for the first time in the spring of 1816. ‘That 
moment I can never forget. A few months before I had had 
some intercourse with him by letter, and had now come to 
Berlin, principally at his instance, to qualify myself for a place 
in the theological Faculty of that University. His letter ex- 
pressed an earnest desire to serve me, rather than any hearty 
sentiments of friendship. I found the same spirit upon our 
first interview. ‘The timidity and awe, with which I first ap- 
proached him, yielded very gradually to other feelings. ‘They 
were in fact increased by ihe admiration which was excited by 
the presence of his powerful mind, as displayed in his counte- 
nance and conversation. But it was at that time by no means 
owing to myself, that this timidity gradually wore away, and 
yielded to the sentiment of cordial and friendly esteem. 
Whoever took courage to seek his acquaintance, was soon met 
by him with great cordiality. It was not merely the cheerful 
and lively manner of his social intercourse, which took off 
from the oppressive effect of his great talents; but the de- 
lightful disposition, the simplicity, and naturalness, with which 
he opened his heart to all whom he thought worthy of his 
confidence. In such cases he not only permitted great free- 
dom of access, but came forward himself in the most encour- 
aging manner; and drew around him, in the closest intimacy, 
all who desired or who were susceptible of his friendship. 

His affection was no effeminate tenderness which displayed 
itself in soft and flattering words, but a strong and glowing 
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principle, which gave not merely a gentle magnetic influence 
to the hearts of others, but smote them, as it were, with an 
electric shock ; but, for this very reason, it possessed a fresh 
and powerful charm for men of vigorous and masculine char- 
acters. ‘They who did not justly appreciate him in this re- 
spect would easily be repelled upon a near approach ; and this 
has happened to many, who were accustomed to a more effem- 
inate kind of friendship. But his own remarks on this point 
are perfectly true. ‘Iam more certain of those,” he says, 
“who really love myself, my own inward nature; my heart 
clings firmly to them, and will never let them go. They have 
known me, they have seen my mind ; and they who once love 
it as it is, must always love it with increasing truth and 
warmth, the more it is manifested to them in its own form and 
individuality. I am as certain of this possession as I am of 
my own being; and in fact, | have never Jost a man whose 
friendship I once enjoyed.” 

I am not the only one who can boast of his truth and con- 
stancy in friendship. ‘They who were still more intimately 
connected with him can testify, even more strongly than my- 
self, that he was one of the most faithful of beings, and that 
he was master of the noble art of retaining the ardent attach- 
ment of his friends, even amidst difficulties and misunderstand- 
ings. It is a common remark, that the inclination and the 
talent for friendship declines with years. But in this respect 
Schleiermacher always retained the freshness of youth. He 
never became a reserved and isolated man. 

It may sound like a paradox to strangers, and to those who 
judge only according to appearance, but it is perfectly true, 
when I say, that it was love which presided over the deepest 
principles of his nature, and that even the severity of his in- 
tellect, his stinging wit, and the bitterness of expression with 
which he attacked and wounded his opponents, were never 
able to destroy the well-spring of love, which existed in his 
heart. I have never known an individual who possessed such 
large and generous tolerance, such a comprehensive spirit of 
charity, which enabled him tounderstand and to bear kindly every 
diversity of taste and intellect. With all his exactness and de- 
cision in the formation of his own opinions, he was always ready 
to discover and admit whatever was valuable in the opinions of 
others. When | lived with him at Berlin, I was struck with his 
fairness, which, in spite of numerous misunderstandings of his 
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character, never refused to acknowledge and commend every 
excellence, which was displayed by his associates in office, 
both in the church and the Cniversity. I remember more 
than once, that he corrected young men for expressing pre- 
sumptuous and intolerant judgments upon others. ‘Let us 
honor the man,” he would say, ‘“‘ who possesses merit and 
ability, though of his own kind.” 

Schleiermacher had no reason ever to fear an adversary, and 
he never did fear one. He was never wanting in adversaries, 
and quite as little in alacrity for the contest. If he was only 
personally attacked, unless the interests of an important cause 
which he had at heart were at the same time involved, he 
never defended himself. In such case he regarded silence as 
the best rebuke. [I*or the usual disputes of learned men, he 
had neither sufficient time nor personal irritability. But when 
he saw the interests of truth, the welfare of the Church or of 
the State, in jeopardy, and that from no insignificant enemy, he 
did not linger for a moment ; a cowardly submission was then 
as far from his thoughts, as a selfish regard to his own leisure 
and tranquillity. Asa general rule, he was the first to appear 
on the scene of combat, he grappled his antagonist with all the 
strength, all the skill, and all the rights of an honorable war- 
fare. He held that irony and the most pungent wit were ad- 
missible, nay even necessary in the exercise of controversy. 
He saw no reason for not using the weapon which nature had 
given to him. It was his opinion, that when he had to deal 
with a conceited and presumptuous adversary, there was no bet- 
ter means of impressing upon him the wholesome feeling of 
his own nothingness, than the scourge of a sharp and cutting 
wit. He had, indeed, a certain natural delight in wit, and was 
impelled to use it whenever he had the opportunity. But, in 
the excitement which this produced, he never lost sight of the 
cause which he had to defend. He engaged in controversy as 
amoral duty. He felt himself called to it by the nature of 
his mind, and by his love to the cause. As soon as he was 
convinced of the necessity of a controversy, he threw himself, 
with the whole force of his talents and character, against the 
pretensions of his opponent. The personal tone of his con- 
troversial style often served only to give it dramatic life, but it 
was usually far more the expression ‘of his heart-felt sympathy 
with the cause, his sincere and earnest conviction of its truth. 
His mode of controversy was certainly neither comfortable to 
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himself nor to his adversary. He was truly in earnest, and 
wherever he touched he went to the quick. He was pre- 
viously aware, that in many cases he should bring upon him- 
self evil reports, hostilities, anger, and revenge ; these he could 
not suffer without sorrow; but from love of. his cause he wil- 
lingly exposed himself to "such evils, which in dealing with the 
great mass of opponents could not be avoided. His courage 
in these instances was greater than his discretion. Discreet as 
he certainly was, the discretion of convenience and cowardice 
he always disdained. 

The number of those who engage in so many labors, who 
lead a life of such creative activity as Schleiermacher, must 
always be small. In his case much may be explained by the 
natural rapidity and certainty of his intellectual operations. 
Whatever he wrote for the press, was previously so well con- 
sidered and complete, even in respect to its form, that, as he 
was always a master in the use of language, no alterations were 
needed. None of his discourses or lectures cost him more 
than the time required for a thorough meditation. In this 
way, whatever labor he undertook, his rare endowments gained 
him time and strength for new acquisitions and new enterprises. 
Besides this he was very economical of his time, and thus ob- 
tamed leisure for every thing which his manifold duties de- 
manded of him. It is true, that in later years, | have heard 
him complain, that he was no longer able to accomplish all 
that he wished. But it is always from the most active and 
efficient, that such complaints are heard, and the physical 
powers which are required do not increase with years. Schlei- 
ermacher never had but a small stock of bodily strength at 
command. His body was naturally weak and delicate, and 
when I lived with him, inclining to ill health. But how admi- 
rably did he govern it and compel it, even in moments of dis- 
ease, to minister to his mind! Labors and journeys, official 
activity and social enjoyment, whatever the call, his physical 
nature must be competent and ready. In excursions on foot 
he was always the foremost, in the evening the latest to rest, 
and in the morning the earliest on the road. I know that he 
often preached and lectured while suffering from violent pain, 
without its being observed. It was usual to see him until late 
at night in society, which could never last too long for him, the 
most cheerful and animated of the company ; and the next 
morning at six o’clock, with equal freshness, in the lecture- 
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room or the pulpit. ‘This Socratic empire of the mind over 
the body belonged to the deepest elements of his nature, and 
secured to him in age the brightness of youth, which enabled 
him to perceive with a smile the light of the eye grow dim, 
and caused him, even to the latest breath, to take an active in- 
terest in the serious labors as well as the cheerful pleasures of 


life. 


The death of Schleiermacher, in common with that of many 
great and noble individuals, possessed a powerful and quicken- 
ing influence. It was the bright completion, the glorified 
image of his whole life. 

When the intelligence of his death was made known, not 
only in Berlin, but throughout Germany, nay, as far as the Ger- 
man name extends, every voice was raised in lamentation at the 
great and irreparable loss. His friends and pupils, his admirers, 
his adversaries, and even strangers, his audience in the church 
and the Academy, the whole city in which he had lived, the 
court and the people, vied with each other in paying the most 
imposing funeral honors to his remains. ‘This was certainly not 
merely an external testimony to his elevated character. It 
was a great and beautiful tribute to his name. But this is not 
what I have in view. I speak of the inward history of his 
death. I have read what those who were nearest to him 
in life, and who did not leave him for a moment during his last 
days, have written for their friends. Iam permitted to copy 
from it that which is suitable for a wider circle. “His frame 
of mind, during the whole of his illness, was calm and bright. 
With the utmost gentleness he complied with all our arrange- 
ments. Not a sound of complaint or dissatisfaction was heard ; 
always friendly and patient, though thoughtful and inclined 
to reflection. One day, as he awoke from slumber, that had 
been produced by an opiate, he called his wife to him and re- 
marked: ‘I am really in a state which wavers between con- 
sciousness and unconsciousness, but within my own mind I 
experience the most delightful moments. I cannot avoid en- 
gaging in the deepest speculations, but they are always in ac- 
cordance with the strongest religious feelings.’ ” 

Isee in thisa beautiful illustration of his whole life. ‘The 
man, whose life had been devoted to the attainment of a per- 
fect unity between religion and speculation, but who modestly 
and cautiously regarded it, not as the beginning, but as the 
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ultimate end of his contemplations, receives it as his reward 
and direction to heaven, in those moments when the outward 
man was perishing, in order that the inward man might ascend 
in freedom and purity, to the full enjoyment of eternal life in 
God. His last days and hours were pervaded and illumined 
by the influence of religion. Even his dreams were the image 
of his religious life and course of action. 

‘¢T have had,” said he at one time, “ such a beautiful dream, 
— it has left me with the most agreeable feelings. I thought 
I was in a vast assembly, with a great number both of ac- 
quaintances and of strangers. ‘They all turned their eyes upon 
me, and wished to hear from me something on religion. It 
was the hour of instruction, and with what delight did I 
give it!” 

As the awful moment drew near, he seemed to be more and 
more absorbed in love, as the innermost fountain of his being. 
He indulged in the, most affectionate expressions concerning 
his children and friends. ‘To the former he said: ‘I leave 
you for a legacy the words of John, my children, ‘ Love one 
another.’” ‘I enjoin it upon vou,” said he to his wife, “ to 
remember me to all my friends, and tell them how dear they 
have been to my heart.” 

He had for some time been certain of his approaching 
death. He could wish to have been spared longer to his 
family. He felt that he had still many difficult tasks to per- 
form before his entrance upon eternal rest. But he went forth 
to the last struggle with calmness and submission to the holy 
will of Everlasting Love. 

“The last morning of his life, his sufferings evidently in- 
creased. He complained of violent internal burnings, and the 
cry of pain, for the first and the last time, was forced from his 
lips : ‘ Ah Lord, my sufferings are great!’ In the most affecting 
manner, he then said to his family: ‘My dear children, you 
must now all retire and leave me to myself. I would spare 
you the sight of so much misery.’ The traces of death were 
now apparent in his countenance, his eye grew dim, and the 
death-struggle was ended. Laying his two fore fingers on his 
left eye, as he often did when engaged in deep reflection, he 
began to speak: ‘ We have the reconciling death of Jesus 
Christ, his body and his blood —.” While saying this he 
raised himself up, his features became more animated, his 
voice grew clear and strong, and with priestly solemnity he 
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continued: ‘ Are you one with me in this faith?’ His fami- 
ly assenting aloud, he went on: ‘ Let us then receive the sup- 
per of the Lord. ‘There can be no need of the sexton. — 
Quick, quick, for it is not the time to think of forms.’ While 
the service was preparing, his friends waited with him in sol- 
emn stillness. When every thing was ready, his countenance 
lighted up with an indescribable brilliancy ; his eye beaming 
upon them with a higher glow of love, he commenced the 
words of invocation for the introduction of the holy ordi- 
nance. ‘Then, repeating the form of consecration in a loud 
and distinct voice, he administered the bread and the wine, 
first to his family and then to himself, with the remark: ‘I 
abide by these words of Scripture; they are the foundation of 
my faith.’ After he had pronounced the blessing, his eye 
turned once more with an expression of perfect love, first to 
his wife, and then to every individual present, and, in those 
deep and earnest tones which penetrate the heart, he con- 
tinued : ‘In this fellowship and faith we are then one, and will 
remain so.’ 

‘“‘ He now reclined on the pillow, the brightness still resting 
on his features. In a few minutes he said: ‘I can remain here 
no longer.’ And soon after: ‘Give me another position.’ 
They turned him on his side; he breathed a few times, and 
life stood still. In the mean time his children had come in and 
were kneeling round the bed. His eye gradually closed.” 


In the pangs of sorrow and the feeling of elevation I can 
add nothing but the words of Scripture: ‘ Blessed are the 
dead who die in the Lord.” ‘ Remember them which have 
the rule over you, who have spoken unto you the word of 
God; whose faith follow, considering the end of their con- 
versation.” * 





[* It should be stated here, that several passages in Dr. Licke’s 
original article, which have reference merely to local controversies, 
and of little interest to any one in this country, have been omitted 
in the translation. — Tr. |] 
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Arr. Il.— The Stranger’s Gift. A Christmas and New 
Year’s Present. Edited by Hermann Boxvum, Instructor 
in Harvard University. Boston, 1836. 12mo. pp. 103. 


Tats little work is the production of one of that small but 
honored company of German scholars, who have made their 
home amongst us. ‘They have sought under our institutions a 
sphere more congenial, than those of the old monarchies of 
Europe, to the temper of liberal minds, sympathizing with 
their race, and loving a free activity. They bring with them 
the goodly leaven of German thoroughness and industry, that 
zeal for learning for learning’s sake, which we of this country 
need more of to rectify the popular superficialness to which we 
are all too prone. Distinguished for simplicity and purity of 
life, they modestly and unobtrusively enter upon any field of 
intellectual labor and usefulness for which they are found to be 
fitted. ‘They adorn our letters, and within the scope of their 
influence do much to promote elementary education, and to 
animate and guide our young men in the pursuit of liberal 
studies. With remarkable readiness and facility they adopt 
our manners, Janguage, sympathies, and enter into the spirit of 
our institutions. They are both with us and of us. They 
are more than welcome. 

But “The Gift,” —that also is welcome, as well as its 
“Stranger” giver. It is happily conceived, and is written 
with a wise and Christian intent. The author’s religious sen- 
sibilities, his recollections of his native home and country, and 
his benevolent hopes seem to have clustered themselves natu- 
rally about the festival of Christmas (a time very dear and 
holy to a German), and this pleasant book is the result. 

Mr. Bokum, from his first arrival in the country, appears to 
have felt a lively interest in the German emigrants whom he 
found here. His book relates chiefly to them,—their condi- 
tion, wants, and prospects. 

We are first introduced to the German settlements in the 
interior of Pennsylvania, which Mr. Bokum has visited. We 
regret that he cannot give us a more favorable account of 
them. 

‘They are called German because the land was originally oc- 
cupied by German emigrants, and because those who now own it 
are descended from them, and are thought to retain the use of 
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the German language, though in many parts of the interior a 
native of Germany will find it very difficult to recognise his moth- 
er tongue. But a very small portion have carefully fostered those 
principles of religious and intellectual cultivation which they im- 
bibed in their own country. The greater portion have not only 
been deprived of the light which their forefathers enjoyed, but 
have been likewise excluded in a great measure from the influ- 
ences which operate favorably on the religious, moral, and intel- 
lectual state of the American people. 

‘Tt is well known, that the great mass of the first German set- 
tlers consisted of redemptioners, who fled from the oppression to 
which they had been subject in their native country. It is also 
known, that, by perseverance and industry, they succeeded in 
benefiting the country which had received them hospitably, and 
that they obtained a rich return from the produce of their agri- 
cultural labors. But it is far less known how little their religious 
and moral state corresponds to their physical well-being. The 
frequent and entire want of instruction, the necessity of gaining. 
their livelihood by great and uninterrupted efforts, and the slow 
but certain reward which they obtained from the ground they 
cultivated, has been the cause that they seem to have become in- 
capable of raising their eyes from the ground to Him who gave 
them both to will and to do according ‘to his good pleasure.’ 
The situation of their ministers almost prevents their usefulness, 
when they have to attend to the spiritual wants of six or seven 
congregations ; and attempts at extending to them other means of 
instruction have but too often met with decided opposition, and 
have sometimes excited the most unexpected and unaccountable 
suspicions. A very devoted and benevolent friend of mine, for 
instance, endeavoured some time since to form a Sabbath school 
near the banks of the Lecha. For a long time he could not as- 
certain why his efforts were so little encouraged, until he finally 
was informed that he was suspected of forming this school with a 
view of increasing the tolls of the bridge over which the children 
had to pass. The state of morality, it may be easily imagined, 
cannot be a very high and devoted one where religion has so lit- 
tle practical influence.” — pp. 25-27. 


The following reasoning against education is original. 


‘But a few years ago an attempt was made in Pennsylvania to 
gain the influence of the rich German farmers in favor of a sys- 
tem of taxation, as it has been established in some of the New 
England States. ‘If we have a general system of taxation,’ was 
their short but logical reply, ‘the children of the rich and the 
children of the poor will have the same means of being educated. 
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It is likewise certain, that the children of the poor will have time 
to go to school, while the children of the rich are employed eight 
months out of twelve on their farms. ‘The children of the poor 
therefore will obtain three times as much learning as the children 
of the rich. In the course of time they will be sent to Congress, 
they will obtain all the good offices, and finally will rule over the 
children of the rich. — This shall never be the case!’ ” — p. 30. 


It appears that these people still retain the stirring old su- 
perstitions that were bred centuries ago in the Black Forest and 
the Hartz Mountains. The Wild Huntsman has crossed the 
ocean, holds his spectral chase in the forest, and pays his noisy 
nightly visits to his German patrons here, as he did of old, 
(perhaps does now) in the heart of Europe. The potent 
horseshoe is still fixed over the door to keep off ghostly in- 
truders. Blue lights hover over the spot where hid treasures 
ought to be discovered. ‘The departed Indians have left the 
pow-wow physician to look after the health of their successors, 
and the tripod still occupies the corner of the sick-room, for the 
burning of efficacious charms. It would seem, that the entire 
race of elfs and goblins, which we are accustomed to suppose 
extinct, still flourish numerously in Pennsylvania, and exercise 
a lordly sway, undisturbed by the inroads of modern phi- 
losophy. 

As to the literature of these degenerate children of Ger- 
many, “the Bible, some books on dreaming and witchcraft, 
and one or two German newspapers form the whole stock of 
their book-shelves.” Of one of these newspapers Mr. Bokum 
has the following : 


“Tt was at first only the strange mixture of German and Eng- 
lish words and terminations which attracted your attention more 
than the matter itself. But how great is your astonishment, when 
you find that the political news which the paper contains, is the 
very opposite of what you happen to have read the very same day 
in an English morning paper. Where such glaring deceptions 
can be practised, you have reason to conclude that even those 
who know how to read, are greatly in danger of becoming the 
tools of designing men; and a second glance at the paper seems 
to establish this fact. You meet there with a petition which op- 
poses the interests of education, and yet many of the signers have 
been compelled to make three crosses, because they are unable to 
sign their names! ” — p. 33. 
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Our author acknowledges that he found some few ‘oases, as 
it were, in these fields, which are as barren and neglected in 
point of intellectual culture, as they are fruitful and abundantly 
productive in agricultural respects.” ‘There are some semina- 
ries of learning, particularly in those parts which are most 
subject to the influence of the Anglo-Americans; and we all 
know that some German names are to be found amongst those 
of the eminent and honored citizens of Pennsylvania. But 


on the whole, says Mr. Bokum : 


‘‘Ttis out of the question to think of a strong feeling of sympa- 
thy, or of striking points of relationship, between the German emi- 
grants who have enjoyed the common advantages of religious and 
intellectual cultivation, and those descendants of Germans who, 
by their language and peculiar situation, have been placed almost 
entirely beyond the pale of civilization. Seldom, indeed, have I 
felt so perfectly as a stranger in this fair land, as was the case on 
my visit to those ‘Germans.’ ” —p. 37. 


We have next a sketch of the author’s pilgrimage in New 
York. He went, partly at least, to Jearn something of the 
Dutch population. But he acknowledges no relationship with 
them; they speak a distinct language from the German, — 
their ancestors came from the Netherlands. He has, however, 
given us two interesting chapters as the fruits of this journey. 

We omit some miscellaneous matters, well worth the read- 
ing, though we cannot copy them, and pass with our author to 
a more interesting class of Germans, the recent emigrants, 
who within a few years have appeared in considerable numbers 
in our own community. ‘There is something peculiar in the 
general character of this class of foreigners. Mr. Bokum 
says: ‘‘ Whether you see them as pioneers, struggling through 
every difficulty and overcoming every obstruction, or whether 
you visit them, when collected in families and quietly enjoying 
the fruits of their labors, or whether, finally, you meet with 
the German merchant and mechanic mingling in the larger 
cities with the American population, — they enjoy every- 
where the reputation of being a hard-working, temperate, and 
honest people, little inclined to give way to temptations to 
which the lower classes of society are generally exposed, and 
highly susceptible to those religious and intellectual influences 
which they have enjoyed at home.” 
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We do not think this praise exaggerated. In a little settle- 
ment of two or three hundred, in the suburbs of Boston, con- 
sisting of peasants of the humbler orders, of which we have 
had some knowledge, we have found the above description sub- 
stantially verified. ‘They are not free, it is true, from all the 
faulty and disagreeable traits incident. to their condition, but 
there is much to admire and respect in them. It is hardly pos- 
sible to find one, who left Germany after the age of fourte 
without being able both to read and write. They have a oe 
erence for religion and its institutions, and desire to avail 
themselves of all its ordinances. When they have no other 
resourse, they attend religious services where they cannot un- 
derstand a word. ‘They are almost uniformly temperate. 
They seldom drink ardent spirits at all, and intoxication is ex- 
tremely rare. ‘Their voices are not heard in the riot or brawl. 
They fall quietly into the ranks of labor, and lay up their 
earnings carefully. ‘They are not a reckless and thriftless peo- 
ple, like the corresponding class of some countries, but in gen- 
eral are grave, thoughtful, and intent upon the interests “and 
responsibilities of life. There are many families in which 
the parents are advanced in life. They might have spent the 
remainder of their days in their native ‘villages, i in comfort and 
peace, sheltered from severe oppression by their obscurity ; 
they would never have emigrated for their own sakes ; but they 
were anxious that their children should enjoy what they 
deemed the precious “blessings of a free country, and have 
the produce of their labors secured to them.” For this ob- 
ject they came forth, broke away the knitted associations of 
long lives, submitted to the rigors of a long voyage, and the 
hardships and crosses of a strange land, their little property 
spent, and only their children (perhaps a diminished number) 
left them. They sacrificed themselves for these. There is 
something noble and worthy of profound respect in the 
strength of character and wise parental forecast, which such 
conduct displays. May time prove that they have not erred 
in these hopes for their children, hopes so dearly paid for. 

We are anxious that these strangers should not, through the 
force of adverse circumstances, share the bad fate of their 
brethren in Pennsylvania, — both for their sakes and our own ; 
for here, fit or unfit, they soon become citizens and share the 
sovereign power of the State. We quote some good remarks 
of our author on this latter point. 
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“‘Tt seems hardly possible, that by his own endeavours the for- 
eigner should become capable, in the short space of five years, to 
discharge faithfully the duties of a citizen of the United States, 
after he has lived for thirty or forty years under a monarchical form 
of government, and, when arrived in this country, has been sepa- 
rated to a great extent from the rest of the community by a differ- 
ence of language, or prevented by incessant labor from acquaint- 
ing himself with the peculiar character of this government. It 
seems impossible, I say, in regard to the German emigrant, who is 
generally capable and willing to assimilate with his neighbour, with- 
out divesting himselfof his individuality, and it 7s certainly impossible 
in regard to those foreigners, who with an unbending and exclusive 
spirit keep aloof from every change in the national views and pe- 
culiarities which they imbibed in their own country. ‘Let the 
Americans beware,’ (says a well-known foreigner,) ‘of extending 
the rights of citizenship indiscriminately to foreign emigrants ; 
and although there is often something in such laconic warnings ad- 
dressed to a whole people, which savours of Shakspeare’s ‘ I would 
croak like a raven, I would bode! I would bode!’ it cannot pre- 
vent us from adding, that, until the naturalization laws shall be 
changed, — which ‘indeed may never be the case, — let us engage 
in enlightening those to whom we extend these privileges.” — 


pp. 84, 85. 


Mr. Bokum hopes much from the institution of the “ Ger- 
man Charitable Societies ”’ established in Boston and the other 
principal cities of the Union. ‘They are formed for the pur- 
pose of “ exciting among themselves a fraternal spirit; to sup- 
ply the needy and newly arrived with advice and employment, 
and the sick and feeble with pecuniary assistance.” ‘The 
active part which the educated and influential Germans take 
in this institution, must render it exceedingly useful to the 
humbler emigrants, who need every possible aid and good 
influence to save them from discouragement, suffering, and 
degeneracy. 

Mr. Bokum suggests * the inquiry, whether the usefulness 
of the public schools in the principal cities of the Union might 
not be greatly increased by the addition of an Anglo-German 
branch, in which the children of the German emigrants might 
be instructed through the medium of the German language, 
until they are capable of proceeding with their American com- 
panions ;’” —a suggestion worthy the consideration of those 
municipal authorities, who are in some measure responsible for 
the character and competency of our future equals in citi- 
zenship. 
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But the most interesting effort, that has been made in behalf 
of these people, is the establishment in this city of a religious 
service in their own tongue and according to the forms of the 
Lutheran church. ‘Through the exertions of Mr. Bokum, and 
others of the same spirit, the German Lutheran Synod in the 
United States have been instructed in their situation, and have 
engaged to establish a stated ministry here in the ensuing 
spring. In the mean time their religious culture is not ne- 
glected. 


‘Every Sabbath you may hear them unite in prayer, and in the 
singing of German hymns; you may see them listening attentively 
to the biblical explanations of their teacher, or, if sickness should 
prevent him from being present, to some well-selected printed ser- 
mon, read by one of their number. Availing themselves thus 
faithfully of the means of grace which they enjoy at present, they 
look forward with love and longing to the time when they shall en- 
joy all the religious privileges to which they had been accustomed 
at home. Their minister will preach to them partly in English 
and partly in German, and those Germans who have intermarried 
with natives will no longer be compelled to go to different places 
of worship, on account of their difference of language. Nor is 
their resolution to have English preaching in their church the 
only proof which they have given of their readiness to assimi- 
late themselves to the Americans. But a few days ago, for in- 
stance, they assembled to listen to the Governor’s proclamation, 
which had been translated for them into German; and though 
many of them, unlike their American hosts, are here without a 
family circle with which they might unite in thanksgiving and 
praise, they were consoled by the consciousness that they felt 
towards each other as members of the same family, as the 
‘children of God’; for ‘our conversation,’ they said, ‘ is in heav- 
en, whence alone we look for the Saviour, the Lord Jesus 
Christ.’ ’”? — pp. 96, 97 


It is refreshing and delightful to see the cultivated German 
minds amongst us laboring with warm sympathy and zeal in 
wise measures for the melioration of their countrymen’s condi- 
tion, — to save them from the downward course of ignorance, 
irreligion, and vice, to which the poor emigrant is exposed. 
It is a natural and a Christian service, and the worthiest they 
can render, both to the country of their birth and that of their 
adoption. We wish them encouragement and success. 

G. P. 
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Arr. If].—1. The Comprehensive Commentary on the Holy 


Bible; containing the Text according to the authorized 
Version ; Scott’s ° Marginal References ; Matthew Hen- 
ry’s Commentary, condensed, but retaining every Useful 
Thought; the Practical! Observations of Fev. Thomas 
cott, D. D.; with Extensive Explanatory, Critical, 
and Philological Notes, selected from Scott, Doddridge, 
Gill, Adam Clarke, Patrick, Lowth, Burder, Harmer, 
Calmet, Stuart, Robinson, Bush, Rosenmueller, Bloom- 
field, and many other, writers on the Scriptures. The 
whole designed to be a Digest and Combination of the 
Advantages of the best Bible Commentaries, and embrac- 
ing nearly all that is valuable in Henry, Scott, and Dod- 
dridge. Conveniently arranged for Family and Private 
Reading, and at the same time particularly adapted to the 
wants of Sabbath School Teachers and Bible Classes ; 
with numerous useful Tables, and a neatly engraved Fam- 
ily Record. Edited by Rev. Wituram Jenks, D. D., 
Pastor of Green-Street Church, Boston ; Member of the 
American Antiq. and Mass. Histor. Societies ; and formerly 
Professor of Oriental Languages and of the English Lan- 
guage in Bowdoin College, Maine. Embellished with 
five Portraits, and other elegant Engravings, from steel 
plates ; several Maps, and many wood-cuts, illustrative of 
Scripture Manners, Customs, Antiquities,etc. Svo. Gen- 
esis —Judges. Matthew —John. 1835, 1834. Brat- 
tleborough: Fessenden & Co. Boston: Shattuck & Co. 
pp. 830, 837. 
The same. [Baptist Edition.] Re-edited and adapted 
to the views of the Baptist Denomination of Christians by 
Rev. Joseru A. Warne, Pastor of the Baptist Church in 
Brookline. Boston: Lincoln, Edmands, & Co. and James 
Loring. Brattleborough: Fessenden & Co. 
Notes, Explanatory and Practical, on the Gospels: de- 
signed for Sunday School Teachers and Bible Classes. 
By Avsert Barnes. 12mo. 2 vols. Sixth Edition. 
1835. New York: Leavitt, Lord, & Co.  SBoston: 
Crocker & Brewster. pp. 379, 364. 


. Notes, etc. on the Acts of the Apostles. By Apert 


Barnes. Second Edition. 1835. pp. 356. 
Notes, etc. on the Epistle to the Romans. By Apert 


' Barnes. 1835. pp. 328. 
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Or the first of the above named Commentaries, we have 
before us the two volumes containing from Genesis to Judges, 
and from Matthew to John, inclusive; and have examined 
them with emotions of constantly increasing disappointment. 
When we first saw the prospectus sanctioned by the venerable 
name of Dr. Jenks as editor, we cherished a confident expec- 
tation that the work would bear at least some faint marks of 
the philological learning for which he is famed. But he ap- 
pears simply as the rédacteur of prescribed materials, and 
seems hardly to have exercised the prerogative of a free agent 
or an independent thinker throughout these volumes. Even 
the introductions, which are brief treatises on the genuineness, 
authenticity, and inspiration of the Old and New Testaments, 
are made up entirely of quotations, with the occasional inser- 
tion of a connecting clause by the Editor. Yet, wherever he 
overcomes his characteristic modesty, and favors us with an 
annotation of his own, we perceive so many traces of the 
scholar and the candid critic, that we are constrained to in- 
quire: ‘To what purpose is this waste ?”’ Why might not the 
dusty work of compilation have been committed to some mere 
journeyman, and he, who is engaged in it, have been left at 
leisure to give to the world the fruits of his own indefatigable 
studies ? 


The work was “ designed to be a digest’ ; but we are sor- 
ry to say, it is the most crude, undigested mass of heteroge- 
neous materials that ever came under our critical cognizance. 
The work can hardly be criticizedas a whole. ‘The only way 
in which we can discharge the office we have undertaken, is to 
present a view of the general aspect of the volumes, and then 
to consider separately the worth of the several commentaries 
from which they are compiled. 

There is much about the work which has the air of pecu- 
niary speculation. ‘The title-page, with its pompous array of 
names, its reference to the wants of families, sabbath school 
teachers, and bible classes, its enumeration of the various 
signs and wonders to be seen within, — to wit, “a neatly en- 


graved family record,* five portraits, other elegant engravings 





* Of this record we have a specimen in the prospectus, surmounted 
by doves, Cupid, arrows, and all the paraphernalia of Pagan love-scenes. 


This is probably the first instance, in which Cupid has found his way 
into the Bible. 
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from steel plates, and many wood-cuts,” was evidently de- 
signed to captivate the illiterate and unwary purchaser. ‘Then 
there is an obtrusive thrusting in of notices and advertise- 
ments by the publishers, who take repeated opportunities to 
assure the readers of the unprecedented expensiveness, cheap- 
ness, and popularity of the work. Nor can we forbear in this 
connexion taking notice of the numerous pictures, which can- 
not but render these volumes attractive to the vulgar gaze. 
The minute wood-cuts, with which the notes are frequently in- 
terspersed, are for the most part valuable as illustrative of 
ancient customs and monuments, and reflect great credit on the 
Editor’s learning and taste. ‘The same may be said of the nu- 
merous maps. But we must be permitted to express our un- 
feigned disgust at most of the ‘‘ elegant engravings,”’ which, scat- 
tered at convenient distances, on leaves of pink, straw-colored, 
and dingy white paper, give the ‘“‘ Comprehensive Commen- 
tary ” ano less grotesque, though a less sombre aspect, than the 
family bibles of our crandfathers bore. 

Never have we seen in print so apt a type of chaos as the 
page of the ‘‘Comprehensive Commentary” presents. ‘The 
text of the common version, printed in small pica, is crowded 
into a column about an inch broad and often not more than 
two inches long, in the upper left-hand corner, and there it 
stands, like “a lodge in a garden of cucumbers,” completely 
overgrown and hidden by the luxuriance of verbose commen- 
tary. Beneath it, in the most minute type visible, are the 
marginal references. Beside and beneath, in two finely printed 
columns of very unequal width, is Henry’s Commentary ;_ be- 
neath this Scott’s Practical Observations in two equal columns ; 
and under all, separated by a black line, in a yet more obscure 
type, stands, in two equal columns, a miscellaneous collection 
of short and often imperfect extracts, from the annotations of 
Scott, Doddridge, Gill, Clarke, and others too numerous to be 
specified. 

But let us pass from outward appearances to the respective 
merits of component parts of this compilation. First of all, 
we have Scott’s Marginal References, which are vastly inferior 
in utility and critical worth to Canne’s, inasmuch as the latter 
are founded on generally recognised grounds of resemblance 
and laws of association, while the former often refer the reader 
to texts, which bear kindred to the text referred from, only by 
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the fanciful theories and modes of interpretation connected 
with modern Calvinism. 

Next we have “ Matthew Henry’s Commentary, condensed, 
but retaining every useful thought,” together with hundreds 
that are irrelevant and useless. We find it hard to account 
for Henry’s popularity as a commentator, unless it be that he 
took the field early and retains it by right of precedence. 
The very quantity of matter in his original work, (and it is 
very slightly abridged in this,) five volumes folio, is truly appal- 
ling; and yet Dr. Doddridge advised his theological pupils to read 
it entirely and attentively through. In justice we can hardly 
assign Henry a place on the list of commentators ; he may with 
more propriety be reckoned as the last and most vapid of the 
race of allegorical paraphrasts. His object, with regard to a 
sentence, is not to ascertain the one idea which the writer in- 
tended to convey in it, but to show how many senses every 
word in the sentence may bear, and how complete a system 
of theology may be built up by its dismemberment. His prin- 
ciples, or, to speak more properly, his mode of interpretation 
is, like Procrustes’ bed, a changeless standard for adjusting the 
dimensions of whatever falls into his hands. ‘The historical 
books are interpreted as if their every sentence had been 
penned with reference to the five points of Calvinism; while 
every poetical image in the Psalms or the Prophets is regard- 
ed, either as inculcating one of the doctrines of grace, relating 
a historical fact, or definitely foretelling some future event. 
Thus the sacred text, in Henry’s hands, like charity, “‘ beareth 
all things, endureth all things.”” One consequence of this 
mode of interpretation is the grossest and most ludicrous 
inconsistency in representations of the divine character, 
sometimes portraying the attributes of God in their full 
spirituality and perfection, and then again degenerating into 
the lowest forms of anthropomorphism. ‘Thus we could mul- 
tiply passages in which he depicts all things past, present, and 
future, as constantly present to the divine mind; but yet, in 
order to draw a spiritual meaning from the Lord’s ‘ coming 
down”’ to see the tower of Babel, our author favors us with a 
comment, well worthy of those priests of Baal, whose god 
might be « pursuing, or in a journey, or asleep.” ‘ Before 
God gave judgment on their cause,” says he, “he inquired 
into it; for God is incontestably just and fair in all his pro- 
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ceedings against sin and sinners, and condemns none unheard.”’ 
We may quote also from the annotations on this chapter a few 
specimens of what Professor Stuart styles Henry’s “ quaint- 
ness,” that is, his skill in eliciting a moral meaning where none 
exists. On the words, “‘Go to, let us build,” we have the 
following godly exhortation: ‘“ Let us learn to provoke one 
another to love and to good works, as sinners stir up and en- 
courage each other to wicked works. See Ps. cxxii. 1. Isa. 
i. 3,5. Jer. 1. 5.” On the use of brick and pitch by 
the builders of Babel, we are requested to observe, ‘‘ What a 
difference there is between man’s building and God’s; when 
God builds his Jerusalem, he lays even the foundations of it 
with sapphires, and all its borders with pleasant stones, Isa. 
liv. 11,12. Rev. xxi. 19.” Again our author gives the 
following lucid and edifying exposition of perhaps the most un- 
emphatic phrase in the chapter : 


“Tt is said to be the tower which the children of men built; in- 
timating, (1.) Their weakness and frailty as men: it was a foolish 
thing for worms of the earth to defy heaven and to provoke the 
Lord to jealousy: Are they stronger than He? (2.) Their sin- 
fulness and obnoxiousness: they were the sons of Adam; so the 
Hebrew; nay, of that sinful, disobedient Adam, whose children 
are by nature children of disobedience, children that are corrup- 
ters. (3.) Their distinction from the children of God, the pro- 
fessors of religion; from whom these daring builders had separated 
themselves, and built this tower to perpetuate the separation. 
Pious Eber* is not found among this ungodly crew; for he and 
his are called the children of God, and therefore their souls come 


not into the secret, nor unite themselves to the assembly, of these 
children of men.” 


This, we suppose, will aptly illustrate what Dr. Alexander 
(as quoted by Dr. Jenks) terms Henry’s “ubiquity in the 
Scriptures.” His ubiquity doubtless consists in his being every- 
where the same, in his distilling every word of the Bible, from 
Genesis to the Apocalypse, in that one identical, comprehen- 
sive alembic, his own mind. ‘To illustrate Henry’s tedious 
prolixity and labyrinthal complexity, we will mention in pass- 





* The fact of Eber’s piety the sacred h’storian does not relate; but 
it was needed to “point the moral”; ergo, it is a fact. 
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ing, that our last quotation is but a subdivision of a single note 
on Genesis xi. 5—9, which comprises three general heads, 
eight principal subdivisions, twenty-four divisions of the third - 
order, nine of the fourth, and even two of the fifth, and all 
these indicated by figures. Nor is this a singular or a care- 
fully chosen case ; but one taken at hazard, in the belief that 
similar instances may be found in every chapter. 'To sum up 
in brief our verdict upon Henry, we will say, that, had the 
Bible been written by one man, and that man an Englishman 
and a Calvinist, we would not ask a better commentator than 
Henry ; but that for ancient, Oriental writings, varying in 
style, in sentiment, and in spirit, we could not have had a 
more unapt interpreter. 

The next ingredient in the “ Comprehensive Commentary” 
is Scott’s Practical Observations. ‘These are in general ingen- 
ious, safe, and good; and constitute the redeeming property 
of his Family Bible. ‘They breathe the spirit of ardent piety, 
and are particularly valuable as inculcating, on every conven- 
lent occasion, the obligations of domestic and social duty. 
They diffuse over the books of the Old Covenant the evan- 
gelical spirit of the New; and point us to the substance, 
where the prophets held forth only the shadow of good things 
tocome. And this, though it would destroy the value of a 
purely critical work, is the w ay in which every well-informed 
biblical scholar will endeavour to make the Old Testament 
practically useful to himself and others. We have often ad- 
mired the skill, with which Scott extracts spiritual nutriment 
from that which at first sight seems utterly barren and un- 
profitable, so as literally to verify the words of the prophet: 
‘The parched ground shall become a pool, and the thirsty land 
springs of water.” ‘Thus on those chapters of hard names, 
with which the first book of Chronicles commences, he enter- 
tains us with the most just and eminently Christian reflections 
on the lapse of time, the vanity of life, the worth of a good 
name, the levelling power of the grave, and the certainty of 
a resurrection and judgment to all the successive generations of 
men; and has thus demonstrated by successful experiment, 
that all scripture is “‘ profitable for doctrine, reproof, correc- 
tion, and instruction in righteousness.” But we must say, (and 
have already implied as much,) that, had Scott, after the cus- 
tom of many old divines, denominated these Observations, 
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practical inferences, we should have written non sequitur on 
every page of the Old Testament and on many of the new. 

Among the miscellaneous notes, which make up the residue 
of the “Comprehensive Commentary,” those of Scott have 
the precedence, and are inserted almost entire. Scott was a 
man, though of less learning, of more sense than Henry. He 
therefore does not allegorize so unsparingly, and makes 
more frequent allowances for the genius of the time and place, 
the peculiarities of style, and the various idioms of prose and 
verse, of the historical and didactic writings. But his educa- 
tion and his situation alike unfitted him for the office of a critic. 
His course of early study was very superficial; nor had he at 
any period (if we rightly remember) a large library at his 
command. A great part of his Commentary, his biographer 
informs us, was written while he held one child in his left arm, 
and with his foot rocked the cradle of another; and often with 
the printer’s boy waiting at the door for copy. That a man 
so circumstanced should have written a popular work is strange ; 
that he should have written a learned work impossible. Nor 
will critical examination belie the inferences which we should 
naturally draw from these facts. Almost every criticism is 
borrowed from preceding English commentators, particularly 
from Patrick, Lowth, Henry, Whitby, and Doddridge. Nor 
is there a single controverted or difficult point, on which Scott 
can be said to have expressed an opinion peculiarly his own. 
He is often grossly inaccurate, and often appears as the advo- 
cate of views and theories, in his days obsolete, but currently 
received when the authors from whom he drew most largely 
wrote. 

In the volume on the New Testament before us, large and 
valuable extracts are made from Doddridge’s ‘“‘ Family Exposi- 
tor,” a work of much learning, beautiful in style, full of devout 
sentiment, and (we cannot but think) still maintaining the 
first place among the popular commentaries in our language. 

Great use is also made in the volumes before us of Gill’s 
‘* Exposition,” a work abounding in Rabbinical lore, but charac- 
terized by diffuseness, obscurity, inconsistency, and the entire 
lack of uniform principles of interpretation. 

We have also copious extracts from Adam Clarke, who, in 
learning surpassing all, in judgment falls short of all English 
commentators, — who, on every involved point, allows you 
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your choice between a host of conflicting theories, but is very 
sure to elect as his own the most unnatural and absurd. 

But time would fail us to characterize the individual critics, 
to whom a predominant place is given in the ‘‘ Comprehensive 
Commentary.” We must hasten to communicate our impres- 
sions of it as a whole. And the first thing that occurs to us, 
in turning over its pages, is, that it is designed to bring back 
Orthodoxy to her old moorings, and to anchor her there. It 
seeks out “the old paths,’ and bids its readers to ‘ walk 
therein ” without looking to the right hand or to the left. It 
carefully excludes every ray (except with regard to unessen- 
tial minutie of geography and history) from heterodox lumi- 
naries, while it concentrates all the light of Orthodox genius, 
research, and acumen. It shields the one true faith by entire 
silence with regard to the existence of any other modes of be- 
lief. While it discusses with tedious minuteness all the points 
that were mooted among the divines of the last century, but 
have been regarded as definitively settled by critics of the pres- 
ent, it does not so much as indicate the existence of the nu- 
merous questions now at issue between the Liberal and the 
Orthodox school of interpreters. It thus stirs up the waters of 
strife in long stagnant pools, while over the broad sea of mod- 
ern controversy it pours the oil of a deceptive calm. We can- 
not but think that this course, in a work professedly adapted to 
the time, indicates a lack of fairness and honesty. But, in 
making so grave acharge as this, we may be justly called upon 
for proof. We will therefore give our readers a few prominent 
instances, in which the ‘‘ Comprehensive Commentary ” omits 
all mention of important points in controversy. 

Nor need we go beyond the first verse in the Bible for a 
case in point. We are there told, with regard to the plural 
form of the divine name, that ‘“ the Hebrew Elohim bespeaks 
the plurality of persons in the Godhead, Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost ;” and again, that “this grammatical anomaly, at 
the very opening of the Scriptures, seems intended to give us 
some intimation concerning that mystery, which is afterwards 
more fully revealed, namely the Plurality in the Unity of 
the Godhead.” Nor is there a word said of any other pos- 
sible mode of accounting for this plural form. We confess 
that we were not prepared for this from so learned an editor 
as Dr. Jenks. Even if he had retained the above-quoted 
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notes from Henry and Scott, we should have expected, for 
honesty’s sake, at least an expression of doubt as to their 
soundness. It is now generally admitted by the most Orthodox 
critics, that Elohim is simply a plural of majesty or excellence, 
in entire accordance with a common Hebrew idiom. Professor 
Stuart in his Grammar denominates this plural the “ pluralts 
excellentie,”’ and says that it is applied to “ most of the words 
which signify Lord, God, etc.,” “ for the sake of emphasis.”’ 
But since the “Comprehensive Commentary” disdains all 
mention of this, the only reasonable solution of the “gram- 
matical anomaly,” we shall look forward with interest to the 
volume containing the Book of Job, hoping to find the doctrine 
of a “ Plurality in Unity” lucidly expounded with regard to 
the great beast Behemoth,* whose name is, like Elohim, a plu- 
ral noun joined with singular verbs and represented by singular 
pronouns. 

The six days of creation are disposed of with singular inge- 
nuity. It was deemed unsafe so much as to hint at the theory 
that the days were ages or indefinitely long periods of time. 
But yet it seemed expedient to insert the ready testimony 
borne by eminent geologists to the authenticity of the Mosaic 
account of the creation. ‘The words which they used with 
reference to their own views of that account are therefore 
quoted, and applied to the common notion of a creation in six 
days of twenty-four hours each. Thus Cuvier is cited, as as- 
serting, ‘that the human race cannot be more ancient than it 
is represented to be in the writings of Moses;” but it is not 
stated that Cuvier located the creation of man at the close of 
the last of six ages of indefinite length, corresponding to the 
Mosaic days. ‘Thus also Jameson is quoted as saying: “ The 
structure of the earth, and the mode of distribution of extrane- 
ous fossils or petrefactions, are so many direct evidences of the 
truth of the Scripture account of the formation of the earth ; 
and they might be used as proofs of its author’s having been 
inspired, because the mineralogical facts discovered by modern 
naturalists were unknown to the sacred historian.” But Jame- 
son said this in the belief that the Mosaic account indicated 
the gradual reduction of the earth from its chaotic state, and 
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the creation at successive and far distant epochs of the differ- 
ent classes of vegetables and animals, the fossil remains of 
which are found in the upper strata of the crust of our planet. 

For another instance of this careful exclusion of controverted 
points, we will refer to the celebrated passage in Jacob’s last 
words: * “The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor a 
lawgiver from between his feet, until Shiloh come, and unto 
him shall the gathering of the people be.”” Many sound crit- 
ics, even of the Orthodox school, admit that this is an errone- 
ous rendering, and would translate the verse as follows: ‘“ ‘The 
sceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor the staff from be- 
tween his feet, till he come to Shiloh, and to him shall the 
obedience of the people be rendered.”” ‘This, considered as 
Jacob’s dying command, was literally obeyed, Judah having 
had the precedence in all the marches and encampments of 
the children of Israel, until they set up the tabernacle of God 
in Shiloh.t But there is not a word of this in the ‘“* Compre- 
hensive Commentary.” On the other hand, the city of Shiloh 
is not so much as mentioned ; but we are told, in the language 
of Scott, that by the word Shiloh, “ all allow that the Messiah 
was intended, who was sent into the world, as the promised 
Seed, to be the Prince of Peace.” 

The prophecy of Balaam, “ 1 shall see him, but not now; I 
shall behold him, but not nigh,” &c.f{ is applied to Jesus of 
Nazareth, without so much as the slightest expression of 
doubt, (though few are the critics of the present day, who 
would risk their reputation by citing it as prophetical of the 
Messiah ;) but we are still left in uncertainty as to the manner 
in which the clause, “ shall smite the corners of Moab,” was 
fulfilled in the weaponless and suffering career of a Redeemer, 
who lived many centuries after the Moabites had ceased to be 
a nation. 

With regard to the quotations from the prophetical books in 
the New ‘Testament, the same policy of concealment is ob- 
served. ‘The theory of a double sense is assumed throughout. 
All that is said on the subject of these quotations in the 
volume containing the Gospels, is comprehended in the sage 
remark of Scott, that ‘‘ Many prophecies seem to have had a 





* Genesis xlix. 10. +See Numbers ii. 9, x.14. Joshua xviii. 1. 
t Numbers xxiv. 17. 
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double meaning, both respecting the church, and Christ the 
Head of the church ;” and the devout exclamation of Henry, 
“The Scripture has many accomplishments, so copious is it, 
and so well ordered in all things!”’ ‘The theory of rhetorical 
accommodation is not so much as hinted at, though the many 
very eminent names which might be cited in its favor certainly 
demanded for it at least a passing notice. 

In like manner, in the proem of John’s Gospel, much ink is 
needlessly shed to prove, what no one at the present day 
thinks of denying, that John asserts the supreme divinity of 
the Logos ; but on the very point at issue among theologians, 
viz. whether the Logos denote Jesus of Nazareth, the affirma- 
tive is taken for granted, without a word of discussion. So 
also, the exclamation of ‘Thomas, ‘“ My Lord and my God,” 
is treated as a deliberate profession of faith, and consequently 
as decisively proving the Supreme Deity of Christ, without 
so much as an attempt to rebut the idea, that it was a mere 
ejaculation of surprise. 

These instances of the peculiar policy manifested in the 
work before us may suffice. We must yet further object to 
the moral tone of the ‘“‘ Comprehensive Commentary.” The 
misdeeds of the patriarchs and their families are passed over 
too lightly. The most flimsy excuses are suggested for them, 
and, if not admitted in full, are at least allowed in palliation of 
the highest offences. ‘Thus, among the modes of accounting 
for the flagitious conduct of Lot’s daughters and of ‘Tamar, is 
mentioned the hope, which every woman probably entertained, 
of becoming the mother of the Messiah. Now we wish to 
have the faults of the ancient saints and the misdeeds of their 
families set forth in full relief; and deem the record of thema 
record of priceless value, inasmuch as it illustrates the neces- 
sity and worth of the Christian revelation, by the aid of which 
the humblest disciple of Jesus can overcome temptations, to 
which even the greatest and best, unenlightened by the Gos- 
pel, have yielded. Nor should we be surprised if the cloaks, 
so ingeniously woven for the sins of former times, should be 
adopted and worn by sinful readers of the present day. We 
must also object to the sanguinary spirit, in which the destruc- 
tion of the Canaanites is commented upon in this work. 
Whether the barbarities practised by the Hebrews under 
Joshua could, in any sense or degree, have been commanded 
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by God, or whether the Hebrews did not rather religiously 
ascribe whatever they deemed glorious to the promptings of 
Him, whose chosen people they were, we will not now pause 
to inquire. But certain are we, that the meek spirit of the 
Cospel demands tears rather than triumph over the fate of the 
ungodly tribes, that perished by the sword of Israel. Yet 
there is in the work now before us much of the same spirit of 
savage triumph, which must have elated the destroyers of Jer- 
icho and Ai, —much of that unevangelical temper, which led 
David to mar the beauty of one of his most devout and touch- 
ing psalms by saying: ‘Do not I hate them, O Lord, that 
hate thee?” But what shall we say of the moral bearing of 
a work, which can admit such a sentiment as the following, 
(gratuitously superinduced by Henry upon the simple fact of 
Abraham’s seeing the smoke of Sodom:) ‘ ‘Thus the saints, 
when they see the smoke of Babylon’s torment rising up for 
ever, will say again and again, Alleluia! Rev. xix. 3. Those 
that have, in the day of grace, most earnestly interceded for 
sinners, will, in the day of judgment, be content to see them 
perish, and will glorify God in it.” If such be the spirit that 
pervades the ranks of the Saviour’s ransomed, most earnestly 
would we pray: “‘O my soul, come not thou into their secret ; 
unto their assembly, mine honor, be not thou united.” Indeed, 
the editor’s humanity seems to have been shocked by this pas- 
sage; and he inserts, what we believe he has done in no other 
instance, a marginal note in the middle of the page, in which he 
attempts to soften down the harshness of Henry’s sentiment, 
—a sentiment, as he informs us, ‘‘by many regarded with 
horror, as contrary to humanity, and evincing a soul without 
natural affection, and therefore reprobate.” 

The moral tone of the volume on the Gospels is much 
higher and purer than that of the first volume. For there 
is here too much of Christian gentleness and loveliness in the 
text to be entirely eclipsed even by the sombre medium of 
Henry’s comment. Moreover, in this volume a good degree 
of prominence is given to Doddridge’s “Family Expositor,” — 
a work replete with the spirit of confiding, cheerful, evangeli- 
cal piety. 

We would, if we conscientiously could, mingle praise with 
our censure. But we can imagine no one point of view, in 
which this work is a valuable accession to the library of biblical 
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criticism or practical piety. As a critical manual it is entirely 
nugatory ; as a practical guide, humanity and devotion it will 
often mislead. To the industry and fidelity of the amiable 
and accomplished Editor we would however render our just 
tribute of applause ; and at the same time express our un- 
feigned regret, that he has not exerted them on an enterprise 
worthy of his talents and character. 

The “ Baptist Edition” of the ‘‘ Comprehensive Commen- 
tary’ differs from the Pedobaptist in no particulars except 
those pertaining to Baptism. In the notes Mr. Warne has 
occasionally expunged words, sentences, or paragraphs, and 
substituted others to suit Baptist views. In such cases, his 
own substitutions are included in brackets, with the abbrevia- 
tion, “‘ Bap. Ed.” annexed. 


We pass now to the more pleasant duty of reviewing 
Barnes’s Notes,— works of unprecedented popularity, the 
** Notes on the Gospels ” having in the short space of three 
years passed through szx editions of two thousand copies each, 
and the two more recent volumes offering fair promise of an 
equally rapid and extensive circulation. It is doubtless known 
to most of our readers, that the author has recently been con- 
victed of heresy by the Synod of Philadelphia, and suspended 
by a decree of that body “ from the exercise of all the functions 
proper to the Gospel ministry, until he shall retract his errors, 
and give satisfactory evidence of repentance.” But we ap- 
prehend that Mr. Barnes, so far from succumbing to ecclesi- 
astical tyranny, will become the leader of an independent se- 
cession from the Presbyterian body. His own church and 
congregation have held seditious meetings against “ the powers 
that be,”’ and have unanimously passed resolutions, in which 
they declare that the proceedings of the Synod “have not 
in the least degree diminished their attachment to, and confi- 
dence in their pastor, but have rather tended to increase their 
love for him, and desire to attend on his ministration of the 
Word of God.” Similar meetings have been held by other 
congregations, and Committees of Conference have been ap- 
pointed to act in concert against the encroachments of bigotry. 
We bid them “ God speed.” 

The specifications by which the accusation against Mr. 
Barnes was sustained, are principally drawn from his “ Notes 
on the Romans”’; and the real ground of complaint seems to 
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have been, not so much that he has directly impugned the 
“Confession of Faith,” as that he has failed to deduce its 
leading doctrines from the very passages in this Epistle, on 
which alone they rely for their foundation. He has kept him- 
self clear from human theories, and has endeavoured to let the 
sacred authors, in every instance, speak for themselves; and, 
because he has forborne putting the Apostles to the rack, has 
himself become the subject of Inquisitorial severity. We quote 
the following passage from his preface to the Epistle to the 
Romans, as illustrative of the spirit in which he has thus far 
discharged his office as a commentator. 


‘One principal reason for the controversies which have grown 
out of this epistle, has been an unwillingness to stop where the 
Apostle does. Men have desired to advance farther, and pene- 
trate the mysteries which the Spirit of inspiration has not disclosed. 
Where Paul states a simple fact, men often advance a theory. 
The fact may be clear and plain; their ¢heory is obscure, involved, 
myterious, or absurd. By degrees they learn to unite the fact and 
the theory :—they regard their explanation as the only possible 
one; and, as the fact in question has the authority of divine reve- 
lation, so they insensibly come to regard their theory in the same 
light; and he that calls in question their speculation about the 
cause, or the mode, is set down as heretical, and as denying the 
doctrine of the Apostle. A melancholy instance of this we have 
in the account which the Apostle gives (ch. v.) about the effect of 
the sin of Adam. The simple fact is stated, that that sin was 
followed by the sin and ruin of all his posterity. Yet he offers no 
explanation of the fact. He leaves it as indubitable; and as not 
demanding an explanation in his argument, — perhaps as not ad- 
mitting it. ‘This is the whole of his doctrine on that subject. 
Yet men have not been satisfied with that. They have sought for a 
theory to account for it. And many suppose they have found it in 
the doctrine that the sin of Adam is imputed, or set over by an ar- 
bitrary arrangement, to beings otherwise innocent, and that they 
are held to be responsible for a deed committed by a man thou- 
sands of years before they were born. This is the theory; and 
men insensibly forget that it is mere theory, and they blend that 
and the fact which the Apostle states together; and deem the de- 
nial of the one, heresy, as much as the denial of the other, i. e. 
they make it as impious to call in question their philosophy, as to 
doubt the facts stated on the authority of the Apostle Paul. If 
men desire to understand the Epistles of Paul, and avoid difficul- 
ties, they should be willing to leave it where he does; and this sin- 
gle rule would have made useless whole years and whole tomes of 
controversy. —— p. xX. 
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Mr. Barnes’s works are most admirably adapted, as they 
were “designed, for Sunday School Teachers and Bible 
Classes.” They give the results, without the parade, of learn- 
ing. ‘They refer largely from scripture to scripture. They 
shun the technical phrases of scholastic theology, and convey 
the sense of the sacred books in a familiar, an almost colloquial 
style. They are rich in archeological, historical, and bio- 
graphical illustrations. Moreover, there are at convenient in- 
tervals practical observations and inferences, always too perti- 
nent to appear obtrusive, too pointed to elude attention, too 
brief to grow tedious. Nor would these books be useful to 
those only, whose means of Scriptural research have been lim- 
ited. To the well-read critical scholar they may often prove 
valuable, as embodying in a succinct form materials for inter- 
pretation, which, if lost from memory, he could not otherwise 
recover without great expense of time and labor. So seldom 
do the author’s distinctive doctrinal sentiments make their ap- 
pearance, that, while for the most part we could desire no ad- 
ditions, were the work re-edited under Unitarian supervision, 
we should make exceedingly few omissions. Indeed, on many 
of the standard Trinitarian proof-texts, Mr. Barnes has can- 
didly indicated the inadequacy of the text to prove the doc- 
trine. ‘Thus, for instance, though he gives it as his per- 
sonal opinion, that the words of Jesus, “1 and my Father are 
one,’ * refer “ to the oneness or unity of nature between the 
Father and the Son,” he with singular honesty commences his 
note on this verse as follows : 


‘“‘ The word translated one is not in the masculine but in the neu- 
ter gender. It expresses union, but not the precise nature of the 
union. It may express any kind of union, and the particular kind 
intended is to be inferred from the connexion. In the previous 
verse he had said that he and his Father were united in the same 
object, that is, in redeeming and preserving his people. It was this 
that gave occasion for this remark. Many interpreters have un- 
derstood this as referring to union of design and of plan. The 
words may bear this construction.’ — Vol. 11. p. 275. 


Sometimes Mr. Barnes does not so much as suggest a Trin- 
itarian idea, in commenting on texts which have been deemed 
decidedly and irresistibly Trinitarian in their bearing. This 
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is the case with the note on the words, “ He that hath seen 
me hath seen the Father,” * which we will quote entire, as a 
fair specimen of the style of doctrinal exposition, which per- 
vades the several volumes of the “ Notes.” 


“‘ He that hath seen me. He that has seen my works, heard my 
doctrines, and understood my character. He that has given proper 
attention to the proofs that I have afforded that I came from God, 
hath seen the Father. ‘This cannot refer to the essence or sub- 
stance of God, for he is invisible, and in that respect no man has 
seen God at any time. All that is meant, when it is said that God 
is seen, is, that some manifestation of Him has been made ; or some 
such exhibition as that we may learn his character, his will, and 
his plans. In this case it cannot mean, that he that had seen 
Jesus with the bodily eyes, had in the same sense seen God; but 
he that had been a witness of his miracles and of his transfigura- 
tion, —— that had heard his doctrines and studied his character, — 
had had full evidence of his divine mission, and of the will and 
purpose of the Father in sending him. ‘The knowledge of the 
Son was itself, of course, the knowledge of the Father. There 
was such an intimate wnion in their nature and designs, that he 
who understood the one did also the other.’”’ — Vol. 11. pp. 308, 309. 


As another signal instance of fairness, we may cite the re- 
mark made on the words, ‘“ He is Lord of all,” in Peter’s 
discourse at the house of Cornelius. ‘‘ This does not neces- 
sarily imply divinity ; but only that the Lord Jesus, as Medi- 
ator, had been constituted or appointed Lord over all nations.” 

On the atonement our author’s views are far in advance of 
those of the church to which he belongs. Though he main- 
tains that Christ was in some sense “a substitute in the place 
of sinners,” he denies a strictly and fully vicarious atonement, 
and makes the Saviour’s death important chiefly as an illustra- 
tion of the inberent and essential connexion between sin and 
suffering. He speaks of atonement by the shedding of inno- 
cent blood, not as an arbitrary appointment, or as intrinsi- 
cally necessary, but simply as the best mode in which the 
sinner could be made to feel the heniousness of sin, and to cast 
himself at the footstool of divine mercy. Who will deny that 
in the sufferings of Christ, Infinite Wisdom might have de- 
signed to produce the moral effect indicated in the following 
passage ? ; 
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“The fact that Christ endured such sufferings to show the evil 
of violating the law, is one of the strongest motives prompting to 
obedience. We do not easily and readily repeat that which over- 
whelms our best friends in calamity; and we are brought to hate 
that which inflicted such woes on the Saviour’s soul. . . This 
is an advantage in moral influence which no cold, abstract law 
ever has over the human mind. And one of the chief glories of 
the plan of salvation is, that, while it justifies the sinner, it brings 
a new set of influences from heaven, more tender and mighty 
than can be drawn from any other source, to produce obedience 
to the law of God.” — Notes on the Romans, yp. 92. 


The atonement is spoken of throughout these volumes, not’ 


as the offering of a gracious Redeemer to appease the Father’s 
wrath, but as a work of love on the part of the Father as well 
as of the Son. 

On the subject of man’s nature, capacities, and duty, our 
author is sound and lucid. ‘The idea of hereditary depravity 
he spurns as unworthy even a passing notice. He asserts re- 
peatedly that men sin only ‘‘ an thetr own persons, — sin them- 
selves, — as, indeed, how can they stn in any other way?” 
The imputation of Adam’s transgression he treats as a scho- 
lastic absurdity. ‘‘ Those who are condemned, are not con- 
demned for the sin of another without their own concurrence, 
nor unless they personally deserve it.” ‘In the divine ad- 
ministration none are regarded as guilty who are not guilty.” 
Of the figment of Adam’s federal headship, and the condem- 
nation of his posterity for partnership in bis sin, Mr. Barnes 
says, “There is not one word of it in the Bible.” “Itisa 
mere philosophical theory ; an introduction of a speculation 
into theology, with an attempt to explain what the Bible has 
left unexplained.” ‘* Nowhere in the Scriptures is the word 
covenant applied to any transaction with Adam.” ‘ How can 
it be right to charge the sins of the guilty on those who had 
no participation in them? How could millions be responsible 
for the sins of one who acted long before they had an exist- 
ence, and of whose act they had no consciousness, and i 
which they had no participation?” The imputed righieals- 
ness of Christ is similarly disposed of. ‘* None are constituted 
righteous,” says our author, “who do not voluntarily avail 
themselves of the provisions of mercy.” 

These ‘“‘ Notes” stand in advantageous contrast to the 
‘‘Comprehensive Commentary,” inasmuch as they abhor the 
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policy of concealment, and give, on every important point of 
controversy within the scope of a popular work, a fair view of 
both sides of the question, generally with the arguments em- 
ployed by the advocates of each. 

The principal defect which characterizes these works, re- 
garded in a critical point of view, is one which (far from be- 
ing carried to excess) heightens their practical interest and 
value. We refer to the occasional insertion of a beautiful and 
truly Christian sentiment, which the words immediately under 
consideration suggest, but which the context shows could not 
have been present to the sacred writer’s mind. Thus, on the 
words, ‘In my Father’s house are many mansions,” * which 
the whole context limits in their application to the heaven 
whither Jesus was going, and would one day welcome his dis- 
ciples, our author gives us a touching and beautiful amplifica- 
tion of the idea, that heaven and earth are separate mansions 
of the universal house of God, that thus Jesus after his ascen- 
sion, and the Apostles, yet treading in his footsteps of toil and 
suffering, were to be fellow-tenants of the same house of his 
Father and their Father. Thus also, the unity of the para- 
bles is often marred by the attempt to give a meaning, where- 
ever it will admit of a true and good meaning, to their mere 
imagery. 

The “ Notes on the Epistle to the Romans” are defective, 
for want of a good program of the Apostle’s argument at the 
commencement, and regular indications of his transitions and 
digressions, of the points made and combated, of the reason- 
ings employed by the sacred penman himself, and the reason- 
ings put by him into the mouths of imagined interlocutors. 
Mr. Barnes interprets this Epistle too much as a series of aph- 
orisms, — too little as a continuous and compact whole. But 
it is this aphoristical mode of interpretation, which has given 
rise to the deduction from this Epistle of those strange and 
false dogmas which our author so ably refutes. Difficulty 
ceases, mysticism vanishes, the darkest portions of this most 
sorely tortured book of the New Testament become lucid and 
instructive, when we view it as a logical argument for the es- 
tablishment of a single definite point, namely, that the Gospel 
is not less designed “and adapted for those without the Mosaic 
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law, than for those under the law, — a point, of which, even in 
his digressions, the Apostle never loses sight, and for the proof 
of which he has, at the close of his Epistle, accumulated an 
irresistible weight of argument. We hope that Mr. Barnes, 
in extending his labors to the other apostolic Epistles, will 
adopt more entirely Locke’s principles of interpretation as a 
guide, and thus present to us, wit! more distinctness than he 
has done in this instance, the unity of purpose, aim, and end 
which is one of the most prominent, though most frequently 
forgotten characteristics of these Epistles. 

In conclusion we would say, that, while our Orthodox breth- 
ren publish, and circulate, and receive with favor such books 
as these ‘‘ Notes,”’ we most cordially extend to them the right 
hand of fellowship, even though they refuse to return it. We 
regard them as fellow laborers with us for the overthrow of 
time-hallowed absurdities, for the cleansing of the Christian 
creed from “ whatever defileth and maketh a lie.” Calvinism 
is now a house divided against itself. It embraces within its 
walls two, not only distinct, but opposite sects, the one that of 
the friends, the other that of the enemies of free inquiry, — 
the one that of the votaries of reason, the other that of the 
blindfold recipients of a traditional faith. The house is tot- 
tering, is on the point of falling ; and, when it falls, we confi- 
dently expect to receive into the citadel of liberal Christianity, 
and shall greet with a most hearty welcome, those beneath 
whose well-aimed blows the walls of the old mansion are 
shaking, and its foundations crumbling. 

A. P. P. 





Art. IV.—1. The Laws of Sobriety, and the Temperance 
Reform. An Address delivered before the Young Men’s 
Temperance Society in Lowell, March 8th, 1835. By 
Exvisua Bartitett, M. D. Lowell. Svo. pp. 30. 

2. An Address delivered before the Massachusetts State Tem- 
perance Society, May 31st, 1835. By the Rev. Samuer 
K. Lornror. 2d Edition. Boston: 1835. S8vo. pp. 30. 
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3. Proceedings of the Temperance Convention held in Boston 
on the twe mty- -third of S ptember, 1835, in pursuance of an 
invitation of the Massachusetts Temperance Society to the 
Friends of Temperance ; with an Address to the Friends 

of Temperance. Boston: 1836. Svo. pp. 45. 


For several years we have looked with a good deal of anx- 
iety upon the progress of the “Temperance Reform”; and 
we feel it our duty to inquire into its condition and prospects, 
and to report the circumstances which seem to favor or hinder it. 
The best interests of mankind are embarked in this enterprise ; 
—are they safe, or otherwise? Are they wisely and pru- 
dently cared for, or are they endangered by rash and headlong 
management? A stout ship was fitted out, — but ill victualled 
and manned as it seemed to most for such an enterprise, — and 
waiting for a favoring breeze. We entered and had some 
small command ; and at length, obtaining more supplies and 
men and getting out into deep water, we made rapid way, 
which gave promise of a successful issue. Accordingly, before 
the voyage was nearly completed,—no port being in sight or 
soundings possible, — there was a prodigious shouting and clap- 
ping of hands, as if the danger were over and the end as good 
as accomplished. We rejoiced with the joy of the men, — 
deeming it of good omen; nevertheless we had our misgivings 
about all this “shouting and clapping of hands, as somewhat 
premature. We remembered the wise saying, —‘“* Let not him 
that girdeth on his harness boast himself as he that putteth it 
off.” We knew that the easiest part only of the work was 
done, — that difficulties and perils were yet to be encountered 
in unknown seas. Our fears have been verified. 

We are at present in a delicate position in relation to what 
is called ‘“‘the Temperance movement.” We are no whit be- 
hind the foremost in our devotion to the object aimed at. For 
this object we deem no sacrifice too great, and no effort too 
laborious. Deep accordingly have been our sorrow and morti- 
fication at seeing the new character and direction given of late 
to that influence which has been working such desirable 
changes in the opinions and habits of society. We grieve to 
say, that the progress of reform is obstructed,—if not alto- 
gether brought to a stand,—not so much by the opposition 
of enemies, as by the indiscretion or error of well-meaning 
friends. 
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It is not then because we are indifferent to the cause, but 
the reverse ;—it is because it is dear to us, and we see its 
present peril, that we venture, at some risk, to call in question 
the wisdom and truth of certain new ideas which are hurrying 
the public mind, as we think, in a false direction. ‘There are 
times when it is the duty of true men, —at whatever hazard 
of being crushed, — to hang as a weight upon the wheels of 
reform. And now, when we see them whirling along, no one 
knows whither, with such portentous and heating velocity, we 
think such a time has come. 

We may as well confess in the outset, that we are not gen- 
erally in favor of combinations to effect ‘good objects by public 
agitation. We had from the beginning our fears and misgiv- 
ings about the working of the formidable machinery by which 
a great moral reform was to be elaborated, the rubbish of old 
error and vicious custom cleared away, and a new fabric of 
society constructed on better foundations. We discerned the 
elements of reform already working in the community ; and 
we feared that they would lose somewhat of their direct 
and spiritual action on the minds and sympathies of men by 
being diverted from their natural modes of manifestation, and 
made undistinguishable parts and springs of this social machin- 
ery. It seemed to us that a firm, temperate, and good man, in 
his individual thought and free activity, had in him a moral 
force which must be lost or greatly impaired, when he con- 
sents to merge himself in an association, whose movements he 
cannot control. 

For what is an association but a living machine, which yet, 
taken as a whole, has in it no spiritual life and unity, and 
can attain such only by sacrificing the minds of the many to 
one, or, at most, a few: ? And these few are commonly not the 
best or wisest, but coarse, violent men, whose restless activity, 
—or what is worse, —unflinching and unfeeling hardihood on 
public occasions, places them in the front rank, from which 
men of profound reflection are apt to retire. It is to be 
deplored as one of the evils incident to such combinations, 
that persons of the former description thrust themselves into 
the places of great men, and stand forth to the world as such, 
while the real teachers and reformers of mankind, are thrown 
into the back-ground. 

We had, however, no doubt of the rectitude of the motives 
by which individuals were drawn into “ concerted action” in 
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this cause. We reasoned simply from the known tenden- 
cies of men under like circumstances. Moving on to their 
object in a mass, —almost irresponsibly,— they often sustain 
and encourage one another in modes of operation which most 
of them would individually condemn. ‘They inflame each 
other’s zeal,—which is not always according to knowledge, — 
by exciting ‘and intolerant addresses. Those who aim at some 
distinction, moreover, are unconsciously driven on by ambition 
to more vehemence and intolerance than they would else have 
been able to justify to their own minds. All human experi- 
ence teaches us, that combinations animated by such a spirit 
will create hostility. Societies of this kind, instituted for any 
object whatever, do almost always awaken an opposition, ac- 
tive and violent in proportion to the zeal with which its meas- 
ures are pressed. We were therefore somewhat afraid of 
disturbing the natural operation of social influences, and inter- 
fering with the moral power of individual, living goodness, by 
artificial arrangements and mechanical ways ” of producing 
effect. An immense compelling force, breaking down opposi- 
tion, is substituted for that gentle, well-directed, spiritual influ- 
ence, which attracts and disarms it. 

An able writer in the Edinburgh Review,* several years ago, 
spoke of the tendency of the age to this mode of action as 
follows: ‘It is an age of machinery in every outward and in- 
ward sense of that word. Nothing is now done directly or by 
hand. All is by rule and calculated contrivance. Old modes 
of exertion are all discredited and thrown aside. On every 
hand the living artisan is driven from his workshop to make 
room for a speedier inanimate one. The shuttle drops from 
the hands of the weaver, and falls into iron fingers that fly it 
faster. ‘The sailor furls his sail, lays down his oar, and bids 
a strong, unwearied servant, on vaporous wings, bear him 
through the waters. There isno end to machinery. Even 
the horse is stripped of his harness, and finds a fleet fire-horse 
yoked in his stead. Nay, we have an artist that hatches 
chickens by steam,—the very brood-hen is to be super- 
seded!” . . . . . “ Instruction, that mysterious communing 
of Wisdom with Ignorance, is no longer an indefinable, tenta- 
tive process, requiring a study of individual aptitudes, and a 
perpetual variation of means and methods to attain the same 





* For June, 1829. Vol. XLIX. pp. 442, 443, 
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end ; but a secure, universal, straight-forward business, to be 
conducted in the gross, by proper mechanism, with such intel- 
lect as comes to hand.” . . . . . “* Has any man, or any soci- 
ety of men a truth to speak, or a piece of spiritual work to do, 
they can nowise proceed at once and with the mere natural 
organs, but must first call a public meeting, appoint commit- 
tees, issue prospectuses, in a word, construct or borrow ma- 
chinery wherewith to do and speak it. ‘Then every machine 
must have its moving power in some of the great currents of 
society. Every little sect among us, Unitarians, Utilitarians, 
Anabaptists, Phrenologists, must each have its periodical, its 
monthly or quarterly magazine, hanging out like its windmill 
into the popularts aura, to grind meal for the society. 

> +++ + These things, which we state lightly enough 
here, are yet of ceep import, and indicate a mighty change in 
our whole manner of existence. For the same habit regulates, 

not our modes of action alone, but our modes of thought and 
feeling. Men are grown mechanical in head and heart, as 
well as in hand. They have lost faith in individual endeavour, 
and in natural force of every kind. Not for internal perfec- 
tion, but for external combinations and arrangements, for 
institutions and constitutions, for mechanism of one sort or 
another, do they hope and struggle. ‘Their whole efforts, at- 
tachments, opinions turn on mechanism, and are of a mechani- 
cal character.” 

From the principle of working together to accomplish moral 
ends, — ascribed by this writer to the mechanical tendencies of 
the age, — there i is doubtless good as well as evil to be ex- 
pected. Many objects, such as the planting of colonies and 
the support of religious institutions, require funds and other 
aids which individuals cannot supply. Yet the remarks we 
have quoted are reasonable, and, — qualify them as we may, 
—we think there is in them a good deal of wisdom and 
truth. We repeat, that we have all along looked with some 
apprehension upon the tendency of these modern movements, 
that supersede private efforts, and make individuals of no ac- 
count, save as they contribute to the velocity or momentum of 
the machinery by which great moral results are to be wrought 
out. With these views of the effect of combinations gener- 
ally, we confess that we entered into the temperance move- 
ment at first with some reluctance,—a reluctance, however, 
which was soon overcome by a sense of the enormous and 
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unmanageable character of the evil to be contended with. 
The details of this evil are known to the public, and need not 
here be repeated. It is scarcely possible to exaggerate the 
amount of poverty, crime, and wretchedness, which appear on 
the very surface of society, as the natural fruits of intempe- 
rance. But what finite mind shall attempt to measure the 
secret, heartbreaking, domestic sorrow that springs from the 
same source ! — the sorrow that sits desolate, forlorn, forsaken, 
and never tells her tale of wo! Our objections to associa- 
tions of this kind were overcome when our attention was once 
awake to this obstinate, moral, social, and domestic mischief. 
It was the mighty power of a demon rushing through scenes 
of beauty and joy to blast them. Against this tremendous 
force the individual strength of man was indeed weakness. 

A combined effort to banish the drinking of ardent spirits 
from the community seemed to be the more necessary, because 
it was a social vice, which grew out of a common error. It 
was necessary to disabuse the public mind of this error. Al- 
coho] had long been held in general favor as a beverage. It 
was the usual offering of friendship and hospitality. It was 
mutually given and received as the expression of kindly and 
social sympathy. It was an easy and acceptable reward for 
trifling services, which had no pecuniary value. It was re- 
sorted to by the idle for pleasure, and by the laborious for re- 
freshment. ‘The field, the work-shop, the tavern, and the 
pleasure-party were all engaged in doing the work of public 
corruption. Every holiday gave to youth its lessons of sin, 
and strengthened the ruinous habits of riper years. Indeed, 
none were deeined too old or too young to enjoy the solace of 
this patent sustainer and restorer of nature’s weakness, this 
sovereign balm for all ‘the ills that flesh is heir to.” It was 
diluted and transformed so that children found pleasure in its 
sweetness, and it ministered comfort and strength to second 
childhood, tottering on the brink of the grave. So universally 
did this error work in the heart of society, that no wonder we 
have seen many a man, who started in the freshness of his 
young life full of hope and promise, soon become its victim, 
“‘ wasting bis substance in riotous living,” then prolonging his 
shameful life by plunder or charity, or pining in prison among 
convicted felons, or perchance a maniac writhing in chains, or 
an idiot moping in helpless and hopeless dotage. Against this 
mighty social error we felt that it was necessary to bring a 
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combined public expression of truth. We therefore took the 
pledge, with strong heart and hope, and bent ourselves earn- 
estly and with such strength as we had, to the vast moral 
machine. 

The evil we had to contend with was traced directly to the 
prevalent habit of drinking ardent spirits, — drinking moder- 
ately we mean, for all the intemperate were once moderate 
drinkers, and intended to remain such. For this habit a reno- 
vation of public opinion seemed to be the only remedy. And 
it was proper for the friends of temperance to give a united 
expression to this new opinion about distilled liquors, that 
their use might become disreputable, and at length wholly dis- 
appear from § society. ‘The adoption of the pledge of total ab- 
stinence seemed to be the readiest way of giving expression 
and force to the common feeling of the friends of reform on 
this subject. And therefore we adopted it. Wewish to have 
it distinctly understood, that we entered into this combination 
against ardent spirits, not because they were the only mischie- 
vous articles in use, and not merely because we saw in the use 
of them a vehement tendency to abuse. We held that lia- 
bility to abuse is no just ground for total abstinence from an 
thing really good. These articles we did not believe to be 
really good as drink, but the reverse. It appeared in evi- 
dence not to be refuted, that distilled liquors, used in any 
quantity, are always an injurious beverage to persons in health, 
—that all men are better without than with them. It more- 
over appeared in evidence, that there was such extreme dan- 
ger, not merely of hurt, but of utter ruin, in using them even 
moderately, that out of any ten young men, who adopted 
this habit, there was a moral certainty that several would 
be destroy ‘ed by it. We say then distinctly, that it was 
this specific evil, which we deem more deadly than war, pesti- 
lence, and famine combined, — it was against this specific evil, 
and not against any other and doubtful, or less fatal practice, 
that we pledged ourselves to work in the temperance combi- 
nation. 

We say this distinctly and repeatedly, because we still think 
this is the true ground, and mean to maintain it until we see 
good reason for giving itup. Nor do we mean to bear in si- 
lence the imputation of being “enemies,” or at best “‘incon- 
istent friends” of temperance, for adhering to the principle 
with which we started. 
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At this point we are in danger of parting company with 
many of our friends, who insist upon placing fermented liquors 
on the same footing with distilled spirits, and immediately or 
gradually extending to them the pledge of total abstinence. 
We have great objections to this course, which we will pro- 
ceed to set forth with such distinctness as we can. 

We object to destroying the simplicity of the obligation un- 
der which we have hitherto acted together with harmony and 
success. A loud outcry has been raised, that ‘we are mak- 
ing no progress.” ‘There is a party who cannot wait a reason- 
able time for the seed to germinate and grow after it has been 
sown; like the poor farmer who was found digging up his po- 
tatoes in June, because, he said, “ To wait ull September was 
a longer credit than he could afford to give.” We hear such 
persons exclaiming, ‘‘ What, shall we never advance, —shall 
we never get on? We came up two years ago to the pledge 
of total abstinence from distilled spirits ! Shall we stand for 
ever on this old ground?” Just as if the object of the Tem- 
perance Society was, not to promote temperance, but to bring 
the greatest possible number of articles under the ban of the 
community! We ask such brethren, why we should not 
stand on this old ground, if it is the true ground, where we 
ought to work and can work with effect. We suppose that 
the wise projectors of this movement measure its success, not 
by the length and breadth to which the principle of total absti- 
nence is extended, but by the number and fidelity of those 
who adopt it. 

Our hope of success, as a Society, lies chiefly in the simple 
and specific character of the pledge. We believe it possible 
to convince men generally of the duty and expediency of ab- 
staining wholly from a class of articles proved to be so perni- 
cious in their use. But we do not believe that they can be 
convinced of the duty and expediency of abstaining from every 
thing which is pernicious merely in its abuse. The more you 
extend the pledge, the more you weaken its obligation; else 
why have any pledge? Are not the laws of nature and the 
laws of God an obligation sufficiently strong? Should a hun- 
dred men pledge themselves to abstain from all immorality of 
every kind, who supposes that such a vow would add any 
force to the obligations under which they were born? We 
wish to have men obey all the laws of temperance, whether in 
drinking or eating, or other enjoyments ; but we have no faith 
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in the efficacy of a pledge to produce this result. On this 
point we recommend to our readers the excellent and discrim- 
inating address of Dr. Bartlett, which we have placed at the 
head of this article. In the following extracts, he shows the 
distinction to be made between distilled spirits, and other ar- 
ticles which men may use to their injury. 


‘‘They [the friends of temperance] saw idleness and pauper- 
ism increasing with fearful rapidity in a new country, rich in fer- 
tility and full of resources. ‘They saw our court-houses thronged 
with culprits, and our county jails and State prisons crowded with 
miserable tenants. ‘They saw strange fires burning on the altars 
of God. ‘They saw age with his white locks and tottering form, 
manhood in his fullest strength, youth in his freshest bloom, and 
beauty in her sweetest charms, stricken down together, by a spoiler 
more terrible than death. The father left his offspring to perish, 
and the mother forgot her nursing child. 

** And whence came these manifold forms of wretchedness and 
sin? Came they from the common violations of the laws of sobri- 
ety? Came they from gluttony, or from the influence of wine, or 
beer, or cider, or opium, or tobacco, or tea, or from all these ? 
No! neither from one nor from all. They came from the stimu- 
lus of a more fiery drink, from a more potent poison, from a drug, 
which, while it consumed the body, brutalized also the mind; they 
came from alcohol, distilled alcohol, and from this alone. They 
came from it then, they come from it now. 

“ The evils resulting from the use of distilled drinks differ both 
in kind and degree from those occasioned by any other inebriating 
or stimulating substance in nature. They stand in their enormity 
alone and unapproachable. This manifest and indisputable differ- 
ence between the effects of alcohol on the one hand, and the exhil- 
arating substances which have been enumerated, on the other, points 
out at once the necessary difference in the proper methods of re- 
moving their respective and appropriate ills. In the one case I 
allude to wine, beer, cider, opium, tobacco, tea, coffee, and other 
similar articles; their peculiar properties should be pointed out 
fully, honestly, faithfully, to each being adjudged its due share of 
good and its appropriate ills, for there is, in this respect, an enor- 
mous difference among them. People should know the effects 
which each of these articles produces onthe human system. They 
should be made familiar with the Laws of Temperance in all their 
length and breadth; the health and happiness, the vigor of body 
and cheerful activity of mind, which are the natural fruits of their 
observance; and the inevitable suffering attendant on their viola- 
tion. The kindly voice of warning and admonition may urge 
ever so warmly, the obligations, both of interest and duty, which 
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bind men to obedience to these divinely instituted laws, and there 
the matter should stop. 
* * * * ¥* 

“T say, then, that in the enormity of the evils resulting from the 
unrestrained use of ardent spirits, in their fatal influence upon all 
our civil, social, and political blessings, in their general relation to 
pauperism and crime, consists the essential and immense differ- 
ence between them and all other substances. I insist upon this 
distinction. I believe it to be founded in truth, and that a correct 
understanding of it is all-important to the progress and ultimate 
victory of ‘the Temperance Cause.’ 

“‘ If, by identifying our opposition to the use of distilled liquors, 
with opposition to all violations of the laws of ‘Temperance, the 
former can be made more speedily and entirely successful, then I 
have nothing to say. But, if the distinction which I insist upon is 
correct, this merging of opposition to alcohol in general opposition 
to all stimulating and inebriating substances is impracticable, and 
cannot be made without endangering or retarding the success of 
the 'Temperance Cause. It seems to me that among the friends 
of this great moral, social, civil, and national interest, there 
should be unity of design, singleness of purpose, harmony of oper- 
ation. 

‘“‘ Until, then, the use of wine, or beer, or tobacco, or tea leads to 
the results produced by alcohol, they cannot properly be opposed 
on precisely the same grounds, nor with precisely the same weap- 
ons. And that these articles do not produce the same evils, seems 
to me abundantly evident. 

# * * * * 

‘‘ Health may sometimes be injured, and bad passions may 
sometimes be excited by wine; but it differs from alcohol, in kind 
as well as in degree, in its operation on the system, both corporeal 
and mental ; and neither the magnitude nor the nature of its ill ef- 
fects is such as to interfere with the general welfare.’’— pp. 9 — 13. 


We object most decidedly to the movements of those friends 
of temperance who labor to destroy the simplicity of the 
nledge, and confound the distinction so properly stated by Dr. 
Bartlett. While this distinction was kept in view, great pro- 
gress was made towards producing a general conviction, that 
ardent spirits were not only more injurious and dangerous than 
any other drinks, but were altogether unfit for such use, —in 
fact the main cause of intemperance, — “‘ the whole head and 
front of the offending.” On the strength of this conviction, 
the reformation made most encouraging progress, — multitudes 
being found willing to abstain from a specific article which was 
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so clearly proved to be unfit for a beverage. And they did it 
with the distinct persuasion, that all other liquors in use were 
not only comparatively safe and innocent, but altogether dif- 
ferent in kind from those which they had been prevailed upon 
to reject. The friends of temperance had all along taught 
them that fermented drinks were not to be classed with ardent 
spirits, nor opposed on the same grounds and with the same 
arguments. In the mean time, the influence of the Associa- 
tion was nowise confined within this limit. ‘The laws of the 
animal economy were expounded, and in connexion with them 
the great duty of self-denial and moderation in all the gratifi- 
cations of the appetites and senses. Every thing, especially, 
which contained the intoxicating element, was carefully exam- 
ined, and its effects and proper uses explained. Men began 
to see with new clearness of vision, that the demon of Intem- 
perance was lurking amongst all their luxuries, and required 
careful watching and resolute resistance. So far every thing 
was working well for thorough reform. ‘The public mind 
become more and more firmly established in what we regard 
as the true doctrine, namely, that it is our duty to abstain 
wholly from that of which the use is evil, and abstain from 
all abuse of that in which excess ts evil. This we still believe 
is the only principle on which the reformation, so auspiciously 
begun, can be successfully carried on. We believe it to be 
the only efficacious principle because it is the only true prin- 
ciple. 

When we commence a war of extermination against any 
thing which affects the habits or interests of the people, we 
are bound to show wherein and how that matter has wrought 
such mischief to the people, as to justify a public and general 
combination against it. In this matter of intemperance, what 
is the cause?) What agents have done the frightful mischief ? 
Was it disobedience to the laws of temperance generally ? 
Was it gluttony ?— was it luxury ?— was it the drinking of 
wine, beer, cider, coffee, or tea, that filled our dwellings with 
broken hearts, our streets with reeling drunkards, and our 
alms-houses and prisons with paupers and felons? Nothing 
like this has happened. ‘There was doubtless intemperance, 
and sorrow, and sin, among those who were not spirit-drinkers; 
with these we have much to do as Christians and friends ot 
humanity, — but they were, for the most part, private evils, at- 
tracting no public notice and requiring no public combination 
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to suppress them. ‘The following remarks on this topic, ex- 
tracted from Mr. Lothrop’s valuable and temperate address, — 
the second referred to at the head of this article, — deserve to 
be well considered. 


** There will be wisdom in not introducing abstinence from wines 
and all intoxicating liquors into the pledge of Temperance Soci- 
eties; I say in not introducing it into the pledge. 1 do not say that 
there would not be wisdom in every man’s abstaining from these ; 
though I am not certain that there would. ‘That there is a wide- 
marked, palpable difference between alcohol separated and alcohol 
existing as a component part of some other substance, — between 
distilled spirits and all other liquors, cannot be denied. Distilla- 
tion is entirely a process of art; fermentation is entirely a process 
of nature; and the results of these processes are as distinct as their 
origin. All distilled liquors are a class by themselves. They find 
no sympathy at any time, in health or in sickness, with any part 
of the animal system. Nothing within us will unite with them, 
nothing cooperate with them; every organ and every function of 
the body rejects them, and the brain that has been maddened by 
them, is obliged at last to permit their collection, pure, and unmix- 
ed, upon its upper surface. With pure and simple fermented 
liquors this is not the case. These, when occasionally used, at 
proper times and in proper quantities, are beneficial ; at least I 
have never seen it proved that they were injurious when thus 
taken. When received into the stomach, they submit to its action. 
They pass through the various processes of digestion, incorporate 
with the various juices and secretions which those processes en- 
gender, and are thus diffused over the system, and impart their 
share of strength and nourishment to the whole. In the things 
themselves, therefore, there is a wide and essential difference, and 
in their effects. The smallest portion of alcohol, separated by 
distillation, never does any good, but always injury to the system, 
and will not unite with any part of it. A proper portion of fer- 
mented liquor is subjected to the digestive functions, is changed in 
its character and qualities, and by mingling with its various juices, 
is made a component and healthful part of the system. Against 
any and all use of the one, therefore, the argument is clear, direct, 
consistent, undeniable in all its premises, irresistible in its conclu- 
sion. In favor of entire abstinence from the other, the same argu- 
ment cannot be made out. Indeed it is not, I believe, attempted. 
In the one case, the argument is drawn from the very nature of 
the substance; in the other, from the superadded qualities, and 
from a view of the relative conditions of society. The only two 
reasons that I have heard advanced, for embracing all intoxicat- 
ing liquors in the pledge are, that most of these are adulterated, 
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containing, among other deleterious substances, a large proportion of 
alcohol, and that, unless the better conditioned classes in the com- 
munity will relinquish these, you cannot call upon the poor to give 
up the other; unless the rich will abstain from their wines, which 
they can purchase, the poor will not abstain from their rum, which 
is all they can purchase. With regard to the first of these reasons, 
it avails on the score of health, but not on the score of temperance. 
We may call upon a man to give up adulterated wines, because 
they are adulterated, but not because they are wines. In propor- 
tion as these, or cider, or beer can be obtained pure, they may be 
drank in such quantities as health or refreshment may require. 
They can be, by some, obtained in a great degree pure; they 
ought not therefore to be embraced in the same pledge, and 
placed upon the same footing, with that which always, in its very 
nature, so far as man’s system is concerned, is impure. 
* * * * * 

“But I am not advocating the use of wine, or beer, or cider. 
There is too much of these drank by rich and poor, young and 
old, those who are idle, and those who toil ; and he who uses them 
habitually and freely, is an intemperate man, though he has never 
approached within a fathom’s length of a state of intoxication ; just 
as he who is strictly a cold-water drinker, may be an intemperate 
man, and dig his own grave by gluttony, if not by wine-bibbing. 
And let all this be distinctly urged upon the community. Let the 
evils of intemperance from any cause be pointed out, and the sin of 
it, however indulged, rebuked. Let all the knowledge that can be 
gathered upon the subject of intemperance, the nature, qualities, 
and effects of the various drinks that produce intoxication, and the 
adulterations of them, that are said to be, and without doubt are, 
extensively practised, let this knowledge be widely, universally 
circulated through the community. There is no objection, among 
this people, to inquiry upon any point; but there is objection to 
assertion and requisition, without the stern argument of facts, or 
without these facts having been sufficiently long before the public, 
to be extensively known and clearly apprehended and felt. When 
we have this same stern argument of facts, as strong with regard 
to wines and all fermented liquors, as it is in relation to distilled 
spirit, — when it shall have been proved with respect to the first as 
clearly and undeniably as it has been with respect to the last, that 
their use, when pure and in the smallest quantities, is unnecessary 
and always injurious, — and when the state of the community shall 
show that the abuse in the one case, is equally as unavoidable and 
inseparable from the use, as in the other, — then it will be time to 
call upon the community to include all intoxicating liquors in the 
pledge ; and when this has been proved, the community will be 
ready to include them, but not before. Before the points to which 
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I have alluded have been proved, and they certainly have not been 
yet, before it shall be proved, not that wine, and cider, and beer 
can intoxicate, and that some men drink them to excess, but that 
their use, when pure and in the smallest quantities, is injurious, 
and their general and almost universal abuse is a necessary 
consequence of their use (for this is the nature and force of the 
argument against distilled spirit), before this has been proved, there 
seems to be an objection to introducing them into the pledge, and 
making them in any manner, the principle upon which the combi- 
nation is formed.— pp. 22 — 25. 


We beg to be understood, that we are not advocates for the 
habit of drinking fermented liquors, but for the liberty of doing 
so. We believe that their common use is generally unneces- 
sary and often hurtful, especially to the young, whose consti- 
tutions require no stimulants. Most of us had better abstain 
from them altogether, or drink them very sparingly. With 
this use of them truth obliges us to say, that we do not think 
it proper to interfere; for we have no evidence that they 
have done, or are likely to do, such mischief as to justify us in 
classing them with ardent spirits as poisons, and denouncing 
them on the same grounds. We believe they have an innocent 
use, ay, a salutary use sometimes; and their production 
through a process of God’s own working, fermentation, does 
really seem to give us a hint that he designed them under cer- 
tain circumstances for the refreshment of his creatures. But 
we do not attach much importance to this consideration. All 
we ask is the liberty of doing as we think right touching this 
subject matter, and leaving all others the freedom to abstain 
from as many articles as they please, without demur on our 
part. And we think this position ought to satisfy all who are 
interested in the question one way or the other. 

We object again to the extension of the pledge to fermented 
liquors, because it assumes a false principle. On this subject 
we will take the broadest ground of opposition to those advo- 
cates of temperance with whom we are at issue. We believe 
that every human appetite, faculty, and sense was made by our 
Creator to be an instrument of enjoyment. And it is his will 
that each of these should yield us the utmost pleasure which 
it is capable of affording. This is found in abstinence from 
things hurtful, and strict temperance in all things. It is dear- 
bought pleasure, that which is obtained by excess; for the 
laws of nature are stern and inexorable, and will punish every 
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violator of them with sorrow, pain, andshame. ‘These laws of 
the human constitution, physical, organic, or moral, are the 
laws which the Creator impressed upon it to bind us to our 
duty and our happiness. ‘They do not require us to abstain 
entirely from every thing, which might hurt us by its exces- 
sive use, — much less to bind ourselves and others by vows to 
that effect. With regard to the use of such articles, as 
may be innocently enjoyed or sinfully abused, the judgment 
and conscience of every man should be left free. We believe, 
moreover, that it is the office of the moral faculty to preside 
over, and restrain within proper limits, all the enjoyments of 
appetite and sense, that nothing unworthy of an immortal and 
spiritual being may be done. By this conflict and striving of 
the spirit against the senses and passions is the great moral re- 
sult of life wrought out, so that our lower propensities are the 
instruments of virtue as well as of pleasure. We do not be~- 
lieve that it is well for us to interfere on a large scale with 
these divine arrangements, by which man is ordained to pass 
through self-control, and trial, and victory, to spiritual strength 
and glory. We would deprive him entirely of nothing but 
what is in its nature hurtful ; — for the rest, it is better to leave 
him to his discretion and his conscience, to the warnings of his 
fellow men, and “the wisdom that cometh from above.” This 
we think is the true philosophy of life, in which whoso 
walks and works, and manfully resists temptation, shall at- 
tain to well-doing and well-being; for he obeys the laws 
which God has written upon his nature. He has obtained the 
victory of faith. And we think he has reached a far higher 
and nobler developement of his being, than is possible to him 
who retires in the morning from the great struggle of the day, 
and entrenches his weakness by vows of total abstinence from 
every thing in which temptation resides. From all certain 
moral evil he should keep himself aloof; but from a contest 
with possible evil he must not always shrink. It is doubtful 
indeed whether even safety is best provided for by multiplying 
the pledges of abstinence from the various pleasures of life ; 
for the passions, sternly restrained in so many directions, will 
burn with greater intenseness within, and rush with resistless 
violence to any weak or unguarded point where they can break 
out into sin. We think that the disciples of the ascetic phi- 
losophy which is antagonist to ours overlook these principles of 
our nature. ‘They see no social, domestic, and moral uses in 
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the wants and propensities of our animal constitution; at best, 
they seem to them but provisions for the support of life. And, 
in their view, none of these lower pleasures, — which spring 
from the animal constitution, and are refined and multiplied by 
that very civilization which a desire for them contributed largely 
to create, — none of these are of any worth. No matter how 
much they are narrowed down,—no matter how stern and 
entire is the mortification of the animal; nor how rudely the 
fine tissue of associations, which cluster round our social and 
domestic pleasures, is torn away. So man is sufficiently mor- 
tified and life made painful enough to him, no matter whether 
he is restrained from that which is innocent, or that which is 
wrong. ‘They would chain him up, that he may not abuse his 
free activity, — they would bind him by vows, that he may go 
not where temptation may prevail over him, — they would cut 
him off from the world, lest he should become the victim of its 
allurements. Now we do not believe, that this mode of being 
accords with the laws of God. We believe He delights in 
multiplying our enjoyments through our free choice of good. 
The restraint he imposes is not from without, but from an in- 
ward, spiritual, invisible law. We would not therefore bind 
our fellow men by mechanical restraints in things indifferent ; 
but endeavour to give strength and supremacy to this inward 
law of life, in obedience to which they will avoid what is evil in 
its own nature, and commit no sin in that which is hurtful b 
inordinate indulgence. We think not less highly of self-denial 
than the most ascetic of philosophers ; but we would not have 
it misdirected ; nor would we concentrate it all into one act of 
unrequired senuaciatien:: we would not make it a substitute 
for the spiritual endeavour and struggle of a dutiful life. We 
would arm ourselves with its power to meet all real occasions, 
and such will not be wanting to call it forth. 

We would not, then, needlessly interfere with the liberty 
of our fellow men, nor narrow down their enjoyments for 
the sake of keeping them out of the way of temptation. Let 
them have a clear range, and take the hazards of life, and do 
battle manfully with its trials and temptations, clothed with 
principles which shall be armour of proof. It may be easier 
to renounce once and for ever all gratifications from which sin 
may possibly spring ; but it is not therefore better. In every 
thing not absolutely hurtful, as ardent spirits are, let each man 
abstain ; but let it be voluntary abstinence, the result of his 
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own convictions. ‘These principles, which we think sound, are 
violated by those who would compel their fellow men to ab- 
stain wholly from every article which is hurtful in its abuses, 
or, what is the same in principle, embitter the enjoyment of 
such article by inflaming public opinion against it. We cannot 
go along with them in this matter, — we cannot consent to en- 
ter into a crusade against any luxury, be it of drink or food, 
until it is shown to be a great public evil. And we have a 
right to complain of those who are striving to place other sub- 
stances on the same footing with distilled spirits, asserting that 
they are equally bad, when they are not equally bad. We 
say that this is a false principle and no good can come of it. 
The course of which we complain is defended partly by in- 
terminable disquisitions on the properties of wine, cider, beer, 
and so forth, which convince us not, and partly by round as- 
sertion, W hich is little or no better except as it. is shorter. 
“The Sir Walter Scott of the temperance cause,’’ — we like 
this euphonious appellative, and suppose he does, as it was 
given him by a friend, not in irony, but the reverse, — ‘‘ the 
Sir Walter Scott of the temperance cause” has said a good 
many things about wine, &c., which we shall hold for apocry- 
phal until farther advised. He asserts, among other matters, 
that there is an enormous amount of intemperance among the 
French people, who make wine a common beverage. “ ‘Though 
never absolutely intoxicated, they are all burnt up, frenzied, 
wrought up to the point of battle, by the small wine of the 
country.” If this is the fact it is pretty evident that they 
drink too much of it, and we are sorry for it; it is a grievous 
fault. But, inasmuch as we are acting for our own country- 
men, and not for Frenchmen, we do not see that we can do 
any thing aboutit. We have, however, a word or two to say 
to this matter. The French, we are told, use their wine with 
breakfast and supper, as well as for dinner and by-drinkings. 
Since they make so free with such a potent and dangerous ar- 
ticle, we marvel greatly that they are “never quite intoxi- 
cated,” —“ always up to the point of battle,’ without over- 
going it, —‘“* strong without rage, without o’erflowing full.” 
They must be a careful people, these Frenchmen! An 
American so using wine, if it is half as bad as it has been 
charged with being, would be drunk, — yes, drunk all his life. 
Our countrymen, however, will never use wine in this free way, 
we think. Why, the veriest toper you can find, would flout 
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at a F’'renchman’s breakfast, his pint of sour wine and a piece 
of bread, unless the new theories of living first compel him to 
give up his comfortable cup of coffee or tea, which our poorest 
families yet enjoy without much molestation! But we have 
somewhat more to say about French intemperance. It is even 
worse than has been stated. French people, a good many of 
them, do get “ quite intoxicated”; but by what means chiefly ? 
By the unspeakable quantities of brandy and rum drank by 
those who do not choose wine! Have you ever seen an ac- 
count of the spirit shops of Paris, to which the intemperate 
habitually resort? They may vie with the very “ gin palaces” 
of London for number and magnificence! It were well to 
inquire whether some of the French intemperance does not 
come out of these ! 

We had written so far when we received a copy of an “ Ad- 
dress from the Council of the Massachusetts Temperance So- 
ciety to the Friends of ‘Temperance,’ appended to the 
record of proceedings at the late convention in Boston. In this 
address, which is so good that we would gladly extract a great 
part of it, we find a strong confirmation, from high authority, 
of what we have just been saying. We select the following 
passages. 


“It is argued, that fermented liquors are as injurious, if not 
more so, than are distilled ones, in regard to the health of man. 
The answer to this is found altogether in experience; and what 
does experience teach? Wine, in the first place, is digested as 
are other alimentary drinks; it forms direct combination with oth- 
er digested masses, and enters with them, at once, into the circu- 
lation, and subserves, with them, the great purposes of alimentation 
and nutrition. Itis amenable to the laws of the economy. It is 
not a poison. It neither alters nor destroys the organization of the 
stomach, the liver, the blood-vessels, or the brain.” 

‘“‘ How has it been with men taken in masses, men who have al- 
ways used wine, and many of whom before the temperance move- 
ments used brandy, whiskey, &c., as a common or daily drink? 
Do these, it is asked, furnish the instances of drunkenness which 
have been produced by the moderate use of fermented liquors? 
But go still farther, go to the wine countries; France, for instance, 
and how stands the matter there? Some very curious facts have 
lately reached us in regard to France. It seems, that within a few 
years, the time is dated at or a little before the beginning of the 
reform here, that the people of France had gradually given up the 
use of wine as a common, every-day, and every-meal drink, and 
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have since fallen into the habit of drinking distilled liquors, and 
from that time intemperance has appeared in the country, and is 
now making most alarming progress. In other words, giving up 
the old and free use of wine, and substituting the use of brandy, 
has brought upon the nation a curse never before known. This it 
is, which has led to the earnest appeals, which have been lately 
made to us, to lend our aid in suppressing this vast and growing 
evil. — pp. 26, 27. 


Now what inference shall we draw from evidence like this? 
That the use of wine is the great cause of intemperance, or 
the reverse? It seems that the French were formerly a tem- 
perate people in the main, while they adhered to their fer- 
mented liquor, though they drank it somewhat more freely than 
we can approve. We think that they would have done well 
to substitute water or tea and coffee, if they could afford them, 
for a considerable part of this wine. ‘They did otherwise it 
seems, and did worse, they took to brandy; and the result is, 
a fearful, wide-spreading, brutal intemperance! And yet gen- 
tlemen pathetically call upon us to denounce all fermented 
drinks, which have done little harm here, for the sake of saving 
poor Frenchmen, who are ruined by forsaking them! Verily 
this is too mueh! We should not dare to banish all fermented 
liquors, if we could, from any country, being well assured that 
the perverse ingenuity of man would devise something worse. 
The truth of the matter is, that fermented liquors, occasionally 
or moderately used, though hurtful to some, are nowise to be 
classed with distilled spirits in respect to pernicious qualities. 
And so are cider and beer, tea and coffee, and many other 
things hurtful to some persons, and such should avoid them. 
The temperance law is, that every man should entirely abstain 
from that which is injurious to him, be it food or drink; but let 
him not hastily infer that it will hurt every body else, and go 
about to deprive his neighbours of what may be to them an 
innocent indulgence. We will work earnestly against the 
enormous acknowledged evil that stares us in the face wherev- 
er we go, and hold ourselves, not exactly “‘ wrought up to the 
point of battle,” but ready to contend heartily, and with such 
force as we can, against others, whenever they show them- 
selves to be such. Meanwhile we think there is somewhat to 
complain of in the conduct of those, who endeavour to super- 
sede this true principle by another which is not true. 

We have cause, we say, to complain not only of the thing 
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done, but of the way of doing it. There is a manifestation of 
bad taste and bad temper, which is working offence, opposition, 
discord, and all manner of evils. Many are disgusted by the 
slang which some of the advocates of temperance deena it fit 
to utter in its behalf; many more are driven from us by what 
they call a persecuting spirit, though it is in fact the effect of 
indiscreet zeal. It has been our misfortune to hear some lec- 
tures on this subject, which were so utterly abominable that no 
Christian people ought to listen to them. With some sprink- 
lings of bitter invective to season it withal, the main body of the 
discourse consisted of a tissue of coarse and brutal gibes, as if, 
forsooth, the utter ruin of a fellow creature, — body, estate, and 
soul, — were an exceedingly good joke! ‘There has been 
somewhat too much of this. We remember with what pain 
and disquiet we once witnessed the desecration of a church 
by an address which was nothing else than a shameful and 
long-spun parody of a Scripture story, in which “one David 
Coldwaterman,” figured in a vigorous campaign, ending in 
complete victory over an ominous raw head and bloody bones 
of a giant, who bore the cacophonous appellation of “ Rum- 
bacchus.”’ Such matter, which is nothing else than a new 
revelation of vulgarity and slang, is enough to throw discredit 
on any cause. 

But let the coarseness pass. The spirit of denunciation 
also alienates many from the cause. ‘Two conditions are ne- 
cessary to the production of a good moral effect. ‘The teacher 
must be able to place a spiritual truth fairly before the mind of 
the hearer, and the latter must bring his mind into a state to 
receive it, that is, — in this ‘‘ mysterious communing of wis- 
dom with ignorance,” of truth with error, of light with dark- 
ness, — there must be a sympathy created between the two 
minds, or there will be no persuasion wrought, and no refor- 
mation will ensue. No spiritual good is ever received until 
the want of it is felt; the supply, however abundant, will be 
useless, unless there be a demand for it. If the advocate of 
temperance cannot create this demand, cannot secure the co- 
operation of his hearer, he can do nothing to the purpose. If 
we go forth with mocking and denunciations to do battle with 
makers, venders, and drinkers of ardent spirits or other matters, 
we make them enemies at once, enemies not the less vehe- 
ment because we show them to be in the wrong, for men do 
not like to be put in the wrong by those whom they hate. If 
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we begin by calling a man hard names, or knocking him down, 
we cut him off completely from our sympathies, and set up a 
barrier over which our influence cannot pass. If you think 
that dealers in noxious articles are “murderers” and ‘ worse 
than murderers,”’ you had better not say so in terms, but prove 
the fact, and let them make the application according to their 
special tastes. ‘There is little logic and less persuasion in hard 
names or hard knocks. 

But we object farther, that those who insist upon denoun- 
cing all fermented liquors, are intolerant towards the old and 
staunch friends of the temperance cause, and their speeches 
and movements threaten a division in our ranks. ‘The Society 
is on the point of being divided against itself. For a good 
while past, the advocates of ultra measures have been carrying 
on a civil war against those who conscientiously adhere to the 
original pledge and doctrine; and thus the latter are driven to 
the alternative of bearing reproach and affronting insinuations 
in silence, or of appearing in the false position of opposers to 
the movement. We called it a civil war, technically. But 
we have heard a good deal that was somewhat less than civil. 
We were present as a delegate at the Boston convention, and 
were astonished and grieved by the tone of intolerance, — nay, 
insolence, which prevailed to a great extent among what we 
must call, by way of distinction, the u/tra party. There were 
many honorable exceptions certainly ; nor do we mean to 
question the good intentions of those whose bearing we disap- 
prove. In the first place, we think it was a crafty and unfair 
proceeding, to say the least, to force through the convention, 
vt et armis, a string of printed resolutions cut from a New 
York paper, and call it an “expression of public sentiment in 
Massachusetts.”” But what was worse, the arguments of those 
who were not in favor of these resolutions, if perchance they 
could obtain a hearing, were met by sneers, and sarcasms, and 
ungentlemanly insinuations about their private habits! The 
cause of temperance then and there received a wound which 
will not soon be healed. Many members who have this cause 
deeply at heart, left that convention with a firm persuasion 
that no fair expression of public opinion, except by great good 
luck, can ever be had from a body like that; and with a reso- 
lution moreover never more to appear in such company. How 
often, in the course of that unhappy session, did we hear it as- » 
serted, directly and indirectly, in almost every form of refined 
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or coarse vituperation, that the firm friends of the original prin- 
ciple of total abstinence were “the worst enemies of the 
cause ”’ ; and that too, not because they drank fermented liquors 
themselves, but because they were unwilling to enter into a 
combination to deprive mankind of their use, by making it, 
first disgraceful, then penal. 

We remarked especially the ground taken by one gentle- 
man, who has labored abundantly for temperance. And we 
were grieved to remark, that, in his warm defence of favorite 
theories, he quite overlooked the fact, that other men might 
have opinions, rights, or feelings, entitled to respect. His zeal 
against wine seemed to have eaten him up, at least his discre- 
tion and charity. One would think that he had a knowledge 
of some hidden malignity in the article, of which mankind are 
not aware. And deacons too he hates nearly as bad. It is 
amazing how he persecutes this class of our fellow creatures, 
introducing them and turning them into ridicule on all occa- 
sions ; though, for aught that appears to us, they are as harm- 
less as most men. Why not say a word now and then about 
church-wardens ? 

The most plausible ground taken by the advocates for ex- 
tending the pledge to fermented liquors is, not that it is our 
duty to abstain from them, but that it is expedient so to ab- 
stain, for the sake of example to others. Giving up all pre- 
tence to principle in this matter, and acting from a coarse expe- 
diency, they have not yet given up their intolerance. ‘They 
insist most strenuously, that those who will not go along with 
them in their views are “inconsistent, unworthy members,” 
whose influence is not favorable to temperance, but the reverse. 
We are required, under pain of denunciation, to abandon a true 
principle for the sake of what they call expediency, and 
what we deny to be such. They wish to hurry on the refor- 
mation by organizing more machinery, and making its activity 
more intense. ‘They would bring its greatest possible force to 
bear, not upon distilled spirits which have done such mischief, 
but upon whatever may do it,— not upon what has produced 
intemperance by the natural result of moderate drinking, but 
upon whatever can produce it by immoderate drinking! The 
main argument by which they would convince us of this 


expediency is thus stated and refuted by the Council in their 
“* Address.” 
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“The friends of the question say, that the moderate or immod- 
erate drinker of distilled liquors will not be very ready to give up 
his rum or his brandy, while the temperate man drinks his glass of 
wine. This argument has been much urged, and this circum- 
stance is among its claims to regard. Stated simply, it stands 
thus: A is in the daily habit of doing what he, and all who are 
acquainted with him, know is alike ruinous to his soul and to his 
body, — which is not only thus ruinous to himself, but which is in- 
flicting unmixed evil and misery upon those most nearly connected 
with him. This habit is rum-drinking. B is in the daily but 
moderate habit of drinking wine. A says he will not break his 
vicious, ruinous habit, unless B promises, pledges himself to total 
abstinence from wine, and even finds support for his gross intem- 
perance in this habit or custom of his neighbour. Now the oppo- 
nent of the wine question asks if there be any truth in any portion 
of the statement just made. Is it, not probable, but is it not im- 
possible that any drunkard, awakened to a sense of his whole dan- 
ger, of the poverty, the disease, and the disgrace he was bringing 
upon himself and his family, could, for a moment, suspend his de- 
cision upon the question, whether another man would give up 
drinking wine, or forego a questionable or even any the most vicious 
habit. ‘The very supposition is absurd on the face of it. Who 
that has a sense of virtue would look round for a price for which 
to practise it? What has my virtue to gain or to lose from all else 
in the whole universe? By what tenure can I hold it, but by the 
still, small voice within me, which is more than the echo of that 
which speaks from heaven ?” — pp. 28, 29. 


We do not think this cavil is worthy of any attention, ex- 
cept from the extreme importance attached to it by the friends 
of ultra measures,—and they may well overestimate its co- 
gency, inasmuch as it is a creature of their own making. We 
have never heard it from the class who are supposed to be in- 
juriously affected by it. 

If they do make use of such reasoning, it is because it is 
put into their mouths by temperance advocates. ‘The mis- 
chief, whatever it be, is their work. If you can convince your 
intemperate brother that his habit is sin, misery, utter ruin to 
him and his, and make him feel this conviction of his guilt and 
danger, will he still persist in this habit merely because you 
will not promise to abstain from wine? Or if you have per- 
suaded him on this ground, will such a slender thread of 
motive hold him a single day to temperance, against the strong 
impulse of his appetites, when the awful personal considera- 
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tions which bear on the question have no power over him? 
Will your promising or not promising to abstain from fermented 

liquors be an element in making up his mind whether he will 
be saved or lost? We are almost ashamed to notice an argu- 
ment like this; but we are driven to it in self-defence. We 
have no belief that men, otherwise disposed to become temper- 
ate, are ever hindered in this way. They tell us that we 
cannot consistently ask a laboring man to give up his rum, 
unless we pledge ourselves to give up wine. Why? Be- 
cause he will turn upon you and say, “ If] could afford wine, 
such as rich men drink, I should be willing to do without 
rum.” An utter non sequitur; but we do not disgrace the poor 
man by calling him the author of it; for it had other parent- 
age. ‘The argument assumes, that the friends of temperance 
ask the poor man to resign a comfort, to sacrifice a real good, 

without an equivalent ; and we cannot consistently ask hun to 
do this, unless we are willing to pay him for it by making a cor- 
responding sacrifice on our part. Now the truth is, we ask him 
to give up what is hurtfui to him, only, entirely, and in all re- 
spects hurtful; and if we cannot convince him that it is so, we 
do not expect to buy him over. ‘That is not the principle on 
which we proceed. ‘This argument assumes, that the mem- 
bers of Temperance Societies are chiefly rich men, who might, 

at least, possibly enter into a conspiracy against the comforts of 
the poorer classes; whereas it is notoriously the fact, that more 
than nine tenths of all such members are poor men themselves. 
Besides, the friends of temperance, be they poor or rich, have 
done what example requires. ‘They have done precisely what 
they ask others to do, namely, pledged themselves to abstain 
from distilled spirits. Now, it will not do to say that the 
wealthier part of society gave up nothing. We know to the 
contrary. We know that, among us, they loved their spirit as 
well, and used it as freely, as their poorer neighbours. Nor 
have they made wine a substitute ; it is less used than before. 
Furthermore we say, that if the poorest men will give up their 
rum, they can afford as much good fermented liquor as, in any 
case, it may be for their advantage or comfort to drink. But 
little is needed, and that little will cost much less than they 
now waste in intemperance. The poor man who is supposed 
to resort to this cavil is just as reasonable, as if he should say to 
his wealthier neighbour, “I should not need spirits if I could 
afford a good, warm, well-furnished house, with coal fires and 
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carpets: give up these comforts, and I will give up my rum.” 
If this argument has any weight, it is equally strong against 
any expenditure of the rich above what the poor can afford. 
Now such expenditure may be wrong, or otherwise ; but, as a 
‘Temperance Society, we have nothing to do with it. We are 
grieved that gentlemen should give so much countenance to 
this cavil in their public addresses ; for it is an appeal to the 
lowest radicalism, which looks with a malignant jealousy on 
whatever there is of wealth, refinement, or elevation in the 
community. 

Such is the great argument of expediency, for which we 
are asked to sacrifice — we say not a private indulgence, but 
what we regard as the true principle of moral reformation. 
We deny this expediency altogether. We deny that men 
will become temperate any more because Mr. Such-a-one 
knocks his cask of Madeira in the head. Jonathan does not 
drink gin because Jotham drinks Champagne or Madeira, but 
because he, the said Jonathan, loves gin. If any man contin- 
ues a hard drinker on such ground as this, unmoved by all 
that has been said and done to expose and discountenance the 
practice, we believe that he would continue a hard drinker at 
any rate. 

What, after all, is the character of wine-drinking in this 
country, about which such an outcry is raised? ‘There are, 
no doubt, a considerable number of persons who are intemper- 
ate in the use of fermented liquors. We neither deny nor 
extenuate the fact. We lament it. We mean not to say 
that it is better than any other kind of intemperance, except 
as it is confined within narrow limits, and is, for the most 
part, a private sin, entailing private suffering only, attracting 
little public notice, and requiring no public action. There is 
a small class of dissipated young men, who herd together and 
drink costly wines to great excess. Would such probably be 
better if they were deprived of them? Would they not find 
other means of riot and debauchery ; or are these the sort of 
persons to be reached by any pledges which we can adopt? 
You may talk of making the use of wine disgraceful ; such use 
is always disgraceful. In a few instances these profligates 
become heads of families, and continue intemperate wine- 
drinkers ; but the instances are so rare, that we cannot recall 
the names of any within our knowledge. ‘These occasional 
excesses in the use of wine, — because they are occasional 
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only, — do not, like the habitual. daily tippling of spirits, often 
grow into confirmed intemperance. ‘The next and most nu- 
merous class who drink wine are among the most eastimable 
of our citizens, — producing a smaller proportion of inebriates 
than any other class of society. With them, it is an article of 
fashion or luxury which custom sanctions. It does not appear 
except at the dinner table, and then is used, if at all, very 
sparingly and, for the most part, apparently without injury. 
How different is this practice from the guzzling of ardent 
spirits from morning till night! Will any one pretend to 
place them on a lev el? There is one more class of men who 
use fermented liquors, —the only one for whose sake the 
pledge can réasonably be extended. ‘These are the few in- 
temperate persons who have been so far affected by the tem- 
perance measures, as to abandon spirits, without getting rid of 
intemperate propensities, or obtaining moral force enough to 
restrain them. They go to the places where the means of 
indulgence are to be had, and endeavour to satisfy their burn- 
ing appetite for stimulating drinks by strong beer or wine, or 
any abomination that comes to hand, which is made to do 
service in the character of wine. Such specimens of reformed 
inebriates are likely to appear in all ‘Temperance Societies 
where a good deal of interest has been awakened. We know 
several of them. ‘They are not reformed; they have no in- 
ward principle of temperance ; they have attempted a reform 
which they have not virtue enough to carry through to a 
result. They are not worse than they were before, when 
they drank spirits, —a good many of them not so bad. But 
of most of them it may be truly said, we possess no means of 
reclaiming them except by producing a general change of 
character. If the pledge of total abstinence covered all fer- 
mented liquors, they would refuse to take it, or, taking it, would 
soon fall away for want of steady principle to resist the crav- 
ings of an unconquered appetite. We see nothing, then, in 
the use of fermented liquors, in this country, to render a pub- 
lic combination against them reasonable or expedient. 

But we will go farther and meet the argument of expe- 
diency, by showing that the measure is znexpedient, inasmuch as 
it diverts the attention of the advocates of temperance to a wrong 
object and menaces a division in our ranks. Those who per- 
sist in running on a false scent will soon find themselves alone 
and unsupported. ‘They are undoing what we have been toiling 
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for years to do,—that is, to establish the fact and impress 
on the public mind the corviction that ardent spirits are the 
chief cause of the unutterable distress in various forms, which 
intemperance brings upon the community. ‘This great object 
was well nigh accomplished by the united and judicious efforts 
of the friends of humanity, and we were rejoicing in the 
prospect of ultimate deliverance from a great national sin. 
Presently, many voices are heard rising above the throng, and 
spreading over the land, warning the “people that they have 
labored in vain. Rarnest advocates of temperance, — excel- 
lent men, doubtless, but with more zeal than judgment, — 
come forw ard with new discoveries, as they think, get posses- 
sion of the public ear and the public press, and declare that it 
is not ardent spirits, but wine, beer, cider, and so forth, that 
have done the mighty mischief; many not hesitating to assert, 
that ‘fermented drinks are worse than distilled,” and, conse- 
quently, the established principle of the reformation is false ! 
If they succeed in obtaining credit for this assertion, we verily 
believe that multitudes who now abstain from spirits, on the 
old principle, will return to them again. Nor shall we mar- 
vel thereat; for they will do it logically. They will tell us, 
in justification of the deed, ‘“ We have been deceived into 
taking your pledge, because you and others made us believe 
that distilled spirits were poisonous drinks, — worse than all 
other articles. But now these other gentlemen have convin- 
ced us that your statements were not true: spirits are no worse 
than a great many other drinks in common use, and so we 
take to the whiskey again.” 

We have heard it declared, and that too by a man who ap- 
peared to be serious, that all the intemperance in the world 
for several thousand years before the art of distilling was 
known, was caused by liquors not distilled! We believe it. 
We have no doubt that there was a good deal of gross excess 
among the ancient Greeks, Jews, and Romans, especially the 
last. But what can we do about it? It is in vain for the 
Massachusetts, or even the American Temperance Society to 
think of reforming these old, desperate topers ; it is too late ! 
In the mean time, the public mind is puzzled and misled, and 
the new measures are in a fair way of undoing the good work 
which the pioneers in the reform had so well done. 

We formed a Society to destroy the foxes which had been 
doing a good deal of mischief in the neighbourhood, set a price 
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on their heads, and well nigh succeeded in exterminating the 
vermin. We had thinned off their numbers, and were hunting 
down the skulking stragglers that remained, when a loud out- 
cry is heard ringing through the woods ; ‘‘ What are you about 
there? ‘These are not the creatures that did the mischief 
among the poultry! ‘The rabbits and squirrels did it; hunt 
them down, and Jet alone the foxes.” So the chase after 
rabbits and squirrels grew hot and eager, but with indifferent 
success, the apparatus not being fit for that sort of game. 
Meanwhile the foxes, having a free run, began to take courage 
and increase and multiply according to their wont. ‘The 
hunters, being discouraged, for the most part gave over and 
turned back; the foremost still press on to see what will come 
of it. We submit to them, however, when we can obtain a 
hearing, whether they had not better kill off the foxes first, 
as originally proposed by the Society, that we may know dis- 
tinctly what kind of creatures have been carrying off our 
chickens. And then, if the robbing still goes on, we pledge 
ourselves to join them in exterminating the vermin, be they 
what they may. ‘The very household cat shall have no mercy, 
if found guilty. But as the case now stands, we will go no 
farther, nor will a great part of our company, until we are 
more sure that these are really the delinquents. We say, 
then again, that it is inexpedient to press the ultra measures, 
because it cannot be done without creating a divison among 
the advocates of temperance. If our too zealous friends de- 
termine to go on, they must part company with us. We can- 
not consent to agitate the public mind about an evil which it 
hardly sees or feels, and which, at worst, is confined within a 
small private circle, not likely to be reached by any united 
endeavour on our part. For those who have been intemperate, 
we believe the only remedy to be depended upon is total ab- 
stinence from every thing that can intoxrcate : we will go with 
the foremost in insisting on cold water for such. And we are 
persuaded, from what we know of them, that they will adopt 
this remedy as readily under the present system as under any 
other. If they are sincerely desirous of reformation, they will 
adopt the means of reformation which we all agree in prescrib- 
ing. But we have small hope of making many genuine con- 
verts from this class; our chief power is to prevent. 

We repeat, that if total abstinence from all fermented liquors 
is insisted upon, as the only condition by which one can be 
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deemed a consistent and honorable friend of temperance, then 
they who insist upon it, and reproach others for dissenting 
from their opinion, must go on alone. ‘This state of things 
cannot continue; justice to ourselves will not allow us to act 
with men who publicly declare that we are the “ worst ene- 
mies and the greatest hindrance ” to the cause we have so 
much at heart. But the cause itself we will not abandon: if 
a rupture must come, we are sorry for it, but we cannot help 
it. After it has come, —after the warnings of wise and good 
men, men too who drink no wine or strong drink, — warnings 
like those contained in the letter of Dr. Miller, have been 
set at nought, then the ultra men will find themselves a small 
party in the community. And however estimable their char- 
acters, however pure their motives, they will be a minority too 
inconsiderable to control public opinion on this subject. And 
how will such a consummation suit the views of those among 
us who believe that the final blow is to be given to intemper- 
ance by legislation? Can a small minority, respectable as it 
may be, whose views are not borne out by the general mind, 
hope to procure or sustain a law, which is to press directly on 
the habits and appetites of the people, and make their indul- 
gence penal? Or, should such a law be possible in the case 
supposed, what shall it forbid, and what allow? Does any 
the wildest fanatic, not in the Insane Hospital, believe that a 
government can be found, which would undertake to regulate 
so minutely the private habits of the people, that no access 
shall be had to any thing that can possibly produce intoxica- 
tion? Or, finally, will any people on earth submit to such 
inquisition, without evading or breaking the law which en- 
forces it? 

We draw near the conclusion of an article which our readers 
will think already too long. But topics are pressing upon us 
which it would require a volume to dispose of. We have en- 
deavoured to make it appear, that the w/tra measures in tem- 
perance cannot be justified even on the low ground of ex- 
pediency. Nor is it right to undertake to place fermented 
liquors under the same condemnation with ardent spirits, de- 
claring them equally dangerous and equally instrumental to 
human sin and woe. It is not right, in the first place, because 
it is not true; and no end, however good, can justify the as- 
sumption of a false principle to attain it. We have no confi- 
dence in any reformation which can be effected by aught 
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besides the simple truth. That truth has been stated and ex- 
plained in its bearing on this subject. The laws of temper- 
ance, in relation to man’s temporal and spiritual well-being, 
have been unfolded. ‘That it is right to insist on total absti- 
nence from distilled spirits, as the cause of unutterable sin and 
wretchedness and public calamity, has been distinctly proved. 
That the same assertions are true with regard to fermented 
liquors has been, we think, disproved. 

Again, it is not right to enter into a combination to deprive 
our fellow men of a number of articles which, though liable to 
be made instruments of sinful excess, have an innocent and 
healthful use. We say that it is false philosophy, false reli- 
gion ; it is not only inexpedient but wrong to enter into a com- 
bination for such a purpose. ‘They tell us that “they do not 
mean to deprive us of these articles without our consent : it is 
one thing to prohibit an indulgence, and quite another thing to 
persuade us to abandon it.” We do not admit the distinction. 
It merges the individual in the mass; it sacrifices the righits of 
the minority, whose assent is to be extorted or compelled. 
We have no moral right to do that indirectly which it is wrong 
to do directly. We have no right to make an indulgence im- 
possible or disgraceful by public combination, which it would 
be wrong to prohibit by law. ‘That a determination actually 
exists to throw such discredit upon the use of all fermented 
liquors as to compel every man who values his reputation to 
abandon them, and even denounce them, though not convinced 
of their pernicious qualities, appears from the tone of discus- 
sion on this subject. ‘Take, as a specimen, the following 
extract from the review of a “Sermon by Dr. Sprague of 
Albany.” 

“It is the province of the temperance reformation, if it can- 
not directly prevent the use of inebriating liquors, to brin 
their employment into merited disrepute, to mingle mortifica- 
tion with the mischievous draught, . . . . tosatisfy the female 
sipper of Champagne, that woman, who was last at the cross 
and first at the tomb, should be found in her appropriate sta- 
tion here,” &c. 

Now, if this was said about the inordinate use of wine we 
should have nothing to object; but the whole context shows 
that it was the use, not the immoderate use of the article, that 
the writer designed to render so infamous as to mingle “ morti- 
fication with the draught.” We utterly disapprove of the 
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purpose avowed. We deny the right of any body of men to 
conibine and array an immense moral force against the moder- 
ate and suitable use of an article which no law of God or of 
man’s organization forbids. We protest against a mode of 
writing and speech, which artfully confounds the use of fer- 
mented liquors with the abuse of them; and so aims to minzle 
shame and bitterness with the enjoyment of an article which 
is used in all good conscience by many, not freely as a com- 
mon beverage, but sparingly and occasionally as a harmless 
luxury, or a salutary cordial. 

We consider it wrong, finally, to enter into a combination to 
make the use of wine discreditable and offensive, because its 
use is connected with some of our holiest associations. It is 
drank at the commemoration of our Saviour’s death, as a sym- 
bol of his ** blood which was shed for many for the remission 
of sins.” We should be shocked at the idea of using at the 
sacred festival a beverage which we had been taught to regard 
as as an abomination, and a chief instrument of sin. We do 
not therefore wonder at those who have this feeling. It is the 
natural result of the current reasonings against wine to minds 
which are convinced by them. No consistent man, we think, 
can fail to be disturbed at the table of the Lord by the pres- 
ence of an article which he looks upon with horror and aver- 
sion elsewhere. ‘The question as to the propriety of using 
fermented wine at the communion could not well have been 
avoided ; for it naturally followed from the position taken by a 
part of the temperance reformers. We deeply lament, that it 
has risen up to disturb the peace of the Christian community. 
We are grieved that the public mind has been led in such a 
direction as to make the discussion inevitable. It is even now 
painfully agitating many a pious mind, and menacing discord 
and dismemberment to the churches. While we are writing 
these remarks, we hear of a church in our neighbourhood rent 
asunder by this agitating controversy, —a portion of its mem- 
bers driven out to seek another place of worship, apart from 
the brethren with whom they had long communed harmoni- 
ously at the table of their Lord. We tremble at the thought 
of the incalculable evils which may result from this unhappy 
question. A late writer seriously recommends to settle it 
summarily, by giving up the communion altogether ! 

The main argument of those who oppose the use of wine at 
this ordinance is thus briefly stated by the reviewer of Dr. 
Sprague’s “‘ Sermon” : 
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“ Alcohol, in the present condition of public sentiment, is 
offensive at the Lord’s table, and therefore the employment of 
fermented wine at this boly festival is productive of painful 
associations, by which our communion ts embarrassed and em- 
battered.” 

Now we are entitled to ask, Who are responsible for this 
“condition of public sentiment,” which bas so connected 
* painful associations ”’ with the celebration of a festival which 
Christ instituted? Who have done the deed? Whose wri- 
tings and speeches have raised and inflamed the prejudices 
which “ embarrass and embitter”’ the communion? We have 
not done it; for we have disapproved, from the beginning, the 
mode of proceeding which has led to this deplorable issue. 
We beg our fellow Christians to reconsider this matter carefully 
before they go any farther in agitating the bitter waters of 
strife, and disturbing tender consciences by needless scruples 
and distinctions. We shall not attempt to follow the learned 
discussion of Professor Stuart, nor any others, on the nature of 
the “fruit of the vine,” and the distinction to be taken be- 
tween wine fermented and wine unfermented. We have no 
heart to do it; we will not be responsible for keeping the sub- 
ject a moment longer than is necessary before the minds of 
our readers. It is needless now to attempt an answer to argu- 
ments of this kind; for if our reasonings on the use of wine 
generally have had any weight, all objections to its use at the 
communion are of course removed. 

In confirmation of our views, we present our readers with a 
short extract from the ‘‘ Address” before referred to, which 
seems to be quite conclusive. 


“Total abstinence from wine and other fermented liquors is 
recommended on the authority of the Bible; and it has been alleged 
in argument, that the wine which was used in the time of the Sa- 
viour, and recommended and drank by him, was not what we un- 
derstand by the word, but the juice of the grape which had not 
undergone fermentation. ‘This argument is met by the context in 
every case in which abstinence from wine is alluded to. The rule 
of moderation is everywhere enforced, and, from the practice of 
the times, such a rule was highly pertinent. Men did then drink 
fermented wine. Wine was then a fermented liquor; it could and 
did produce intoxication with many of its evils, and, on this ac- 
count, its use was restricted within the limits of positive modera- 
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tion. Especially does the rule appear where the habits of the offi- 
cers of the then church are alluded to. Such men were to be tem- 
perate and sober men, as well as the friends of all the virtues. The 
rule of temperance, then, it has been argued, was the rule recog- 
nsied in the highest, most authoritative code of morals which has 
been delivered to man.” —p, 24. 


We are however met here by the ever ready argument of 
“expediency.” It is said by high authority, that it is ‘ dan- 
gerous for persons to taste even a drop of consecrated alcohol,” 
a term by which this element is stigmatised. A story is 
related of a reformed inebriate, whose cravings for strong drink 
returned upon him at the communion-table with an unconquer- 
able fury, which drove him to destruction. Such an event may 
happen perhaps once in a century. Yet we think it could not 

appen to any one who was at all capable of withstanding the 
common temptations to which all men must be exposed. ‘This 
man had probably passed through the reclaimable stage of sin, 
and his passions, not subdued but pent up, were struggling to 
break loose on the first occasion that offered. His moral force 
was gone. ‘The wine of the communion was the occasion, not 
the cause, of his fall. Would it not be well that such a per- 
son should be advised to abstain from this element of the cele- 
bration, rather than the whole church should be distressed, and 
the ordinance endangered, by a controversy of this kind? 

The view which plain sense suggests is this. It is evident 
from the history of our Saviour, that he drank wine, occasion- 
ally at least, probably the common wine of the country; and 
such he directed his disciples to drink “in remembrance of 
him.” It might be new or old, it matters not which to us; we 
cannot think it material or possible to settle the question. If 
old, then we suppose it was fermented, and we remind our 
brethren that he once declared without comment or censure, 
“The old is better.” We think the “better” was the more 
likely to be in common use, or it would scarcely have “ made 
glad the heart.” We also ‘remind them, since they appeal to 
the Old and New Testaments for argument, that these sacred 
writings, much as they insist upon temperance, nowhere inti- 
mate that total abstinence from fermented wine, or any other 
wine, is to be urged as a general duty. Once more, we re- 
mind them of what is written in the seventh chapter of Luke. 
If they will carefully read it, and do not find in it evidence that 
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the Saviour did sometimes drink fermented wine, we shall regret 
the circumstance, but have nothing more to say to such persons 
in the way of argument. It is admitted on all hands, that there 
Were men among the Jews called wine-bibbers, and that they 
obtained this appellation by drinking too freely of fermented 
wine. A man who was known to abstain entirely from this 
would not be called a wine-bibber even by his enemy. Ob- 
serve now how Jesus contrasts his own habits with those of 
the stern, ascetic prophet of the wilderness. ‘John the Bap- 
tist came neither eating bread nor drinking wine, and ye say, 
He hath a devil. The son of man is come eating.and drink- 
ing, and ye say, Behold a gluttonous man and a wine-bibber.”” 
Eating what? That which John did not eat,— bread. 
Drinking what?) That which John did not drink, — wine ! 
And it must have been fermented wine, for had he totally ab- 
stained from this, even the malice of his enemies could not ac- 
cuse him of being a wine-bibber. ‘These enemies were vio- 
lent men, who cared not for the truth of their charge; they 
knew that it was false, as understood in an injurious sense. But 
they were not absurd enough to bring it against one whose 
habits of total abstinence made it impossible that it should be 
true! We have heard it asserted, and seen it printed, that 
*‘ Jesus was a Nazarene, and therefore drank no wine or 
strong drink ;”’ but we beg leave to suggest that there is some 
distinctien to be made between one who belonged to the city 
of Nazareth and one who was under a Nazarene vow! The 
truth is, he was no “ wine-bibber,” in the sense they intended. 
He was pure and perfect, but no ascetic as John was. He 
was much in society, and did not reject or frown upon its inno- 
cent indulgences. He lived a temperate, spiritual, and earn- 
est life. ‘There was a savour of holiness and heaven in his 
conversation. Good men sought him and loved his society. 
Wherever he was invited he went, and his presence blessed 
the entertainment, and made it a feast of wisdom and a nour- 
ishing of the soul with the bread and water of life. 
c. &. 
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Art. V.— Sermon sur Pseaume cxxvi. 3, prononcé le jour de 
Jubilé, dimanche 23 Aout, 1835, dans la Cathédrale de 
Saint-Pierre, a midi; par M. le Pasteur et Professeur 
CuENEVIERE. 8vo. pp. 32. Geneve. 

A Sermon on Psalm cxxvi. 3, preached on the Day of the 
Jubilee, Sunday, August 23d, 1835, at noon, in St. Peter’s 
Cathedral ; by M. Cueneviire, Pastor and Professor. 


THE commemoration, at Geneva, in August last, of the com- 
pletion of the third century from the commencement of the 
Reformation in that city, lasted three days. It was a time of 
Jubilee to the whole people. In their houses, in their streets, 
and in their churches, the most animating testimonies were 
given of their interest in the joyful celebration. The children 
were made participators in the scene, and took their full share 
in its hilarities and solemnities, like the children of the Jews 
at the great festival, that they might learn to adore the God of 
their fathers, and repeat the story of his goodness to their chil- 
dren after them. Strangers, who had flocked thither from 
every quarter of Christendom, were received with welcome 
hospitality, and added to the brilliancy and impressiveness of the 
occasion. It is true, that there were some bodies of the great 
Protestant church who refused to join in the holy festival, be- 
cause the theology of Geneva has changed from what it was 
in the sixteenth century. They could not sympathize in 
the gratitude and thanksgiving of brethren who could not 
stand still for three hundred years. Geneva is as great a her- 
etic in the view of Protestant Europe as she then was in the 
view of Catholic Europe ; and it were as reasonable to ex- 
pect the countenance of Rome to the apostasy of Calvin, as 
the favor of Calvinists to the apostasy of his adopted city. 
Therefore the glorious occasion was marred by the narrowness 
of those that would not accept the invitation to unite in it, and 
by the mean bigotry of one who accepted it, only that he might 
publicly interrupt the festival by his ill-timed denunciations. 
But notwithstanding this, the voice of congratulation prevailed, 
and anthems of praise filled the churches and _ cathedral, 
and Heaven, we doubt not, smiled on the offering of a simple 
and grateful people; a people that have known the light and 
been willing to walk in it. 
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The discourse of M. Cheneviére is the more interesting to 
us in this country, because we have here been accustomed to 
similar celebrations, and easily compare it with our own native 
orations on such occasions. Our minds readily revert to the 
centennaries at Plymouth, Boston, Salem, and other impor- 
tant places, at which we have been used to see our distin- 
guished men, excited by the recollections of the past and 
the images of the fathers, stand up to commemorate the good- 
ness of God, and utter instruction for the people. We know 
how exhilarating such days are, and how much they do for the 
mind and heart of the people; and we probably are able on 
that account to enter with peculiar relish into the feelings of 
that little Swiss people, on their recent day of gratulation. 
We see their quiet crowds, and understand the emotion which 
swells their bosoms, and sympathize in all the ardor with which 
they sit in their high place of worship, and listen to the ani- 
mating words of their appointed preacher. In the present in- 
stance, the historical notices and the devout reflections, which 
belong to the occasion, are such as fully to satisfy and excite 
the mind; though one would be better pleased to miss the ex- 
treme formality which marks the distribution of the discourse ; 
which, however consonant to the custom of the French pulpit, 
is yet confessedly arbitrary and artificial, and greatly wanting 
in that freedom which should prevail on a day of enthusiasm. 
The exordium, and the several divisions of the subject, and 
the peroration are distinctly marked, and printed apart like so 
many separate chapters, reminding us of Mrs. Barbauld’s ac- 
count of the use of this formality of method in actual delivery. 
* At proper periods of the discourse,” she says in one of her 
lively letters from Geneva, “the minister stops short, and 
turns his back upon you, in order to blow his nose, which is a 
signal for all the congregation to do the same; and a glorious 
concert it is, for the weather is already severe, and people have 
gotcolds. I am told too, that he takes this time to refresh his 
memory by peeping at his sermon which lies behind him in the 
pulpit!” ‘The time is hardly long enough for the latter pur- 
pose, but those who have visited Geneva can testify that it 
answers the former as well as if it were made purposely with 
that view. 

In the discourse before us, the exordium is of considerable 
length, containing a brief reference to the most remarkable in- 
terpositions of God in the history of the human race, the last, 
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and not the least important of which, is the Reformation in 
the sixteenth century. ‘The general benefits of this Reforma- 
tion form the subject of the first division, and are ranged under 
four heads : — First, the restoration of Faith to its true basis, 
taking it away from tradition, popes, and councils, and placing 
it once: more upon the Bible, and the Bible alone. Second, 
diminishing the worth of mere ceremonies, and increasing that 
of a moral life ; no longer causing men to rest on such a pen- 
ance, such a prayer, fast, or confession, but insisting on obedi- 
ence to the divine law; and hence the preacher remarks, that, 
on making a comparison of the state of morals in different 
communities, for example, in Prussia and Spain, in the Prot- 
estant Swiss cantons and Italy, there is universally acknowl- 
edged to be a decided advantage of the Protestant over the 
Catholic. No one can have visited those countries without 
noticing the fact. ‘Third, the Reformation has changed the 
relation of the priesthood to the people, and of the Church to 
the State. It has set society free from a yoke which all his- 
tory shows to have been most galling and oppressive, and has 
made the ministers of Christ what they were intended to be, 
the counsellors and friends, the teachers and comforters, of their 
fellow men. Fourth, it has established the principles of free 
inquiry and liberty of conscience, which did not exist before ; 
it has proved itself the great epoch of the emancipation of 
thought ; has thus wrought great things for the advancement 
of society, and essentially meliorated the condition of the 
Catholic church itself. 

In the second division of the discourse, the preacher speaks 
of ‘the particular advantages of the Reformation to his own 
country,” and in the course of it refers to the men who were 
the principal agents in effecting it. 

‘In this little city, whose cruel sufferings I have described, God, 
who designed for the accomplishment of his own plans to render 
it a centre of life and light, assembles his workmen and puts them 
to the work. ‘There, are formed and brought together in groups 
those great characters which commonly appear at distant intervals. 
There is Farel, that intrepid man, whose voice, three centuries ago, 
resounded within these very walls, whose sermons were accounted 
divine, and who, after his superhuman efforts here, went out like 
another apostle to carry to our neighbours and allies the treasure of 
the gospel. There is Froment, who, by his persevering labors 
and his personal courage, hastens on the tardy hour of deliverance. 
There is Viret, less powerful, but not less devoted, whose elo- 
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quence was persuasion. There is “that Frenchman,” as our 
records call him on the first occasion of speaking of him ; when he 
began his work within our walls, they did not know that name 
whose celebrity was to fill the city, the country, the earth ; — there 
is Calvin, that powerful man, whose Institutions, the College and 
the Academy, have continued for three centuries, and deserve to 
be perpetual ; Calvin, whose iron arm was needful to sustain the 
Reformation in its hour of peril; that man of admirable policy, 
who enlightened the earth like a burning sun; that sun of the 
church which, like that of nature, has its spots and its worshippers. 
These vigorous wrestlers press into the ring, and rush forward de- 
votedly to the work. Men of giant power, men of faith, distin- 
guished servants of God, blessed be your memory !” 


The third division of the discourse is occupied with a view 
of “the causes of success.” These he finds, in general terms, 
in the corrupted and profligate condition of the Romish church, 
which had prepared men’s minds to rise against it, and in the 
heroic and Christian virtue of the men who led the Reform, 


trusting in the help of Heaven and evidently blessed by a pe- 
culiar providence. 


“The recoil of these shocks was felt here in our own country ; 
but God preserved our ark amidst the tumult of the waves, and 
our fathers exhibited virtues which hastened the victory. And if 
they baffled all the calculations of human foresight, if they con- 
quered in spite of their weakness, it was because those men 
of the sixteenth century were men of profound convictions, — 
because their devotion to their country and their faith upheld their 
courage and constancy, — because their masculine virtues were fed 
at the burning altar of a living piety. ‘‘God fights for us,” was 
their reply to all seductions and threats. And when, six months 
after the Reformation, they repelled the assaults that were made 
on the city from four different quarters, they made no boast of their 
valor or their wisdom ; they saw but the hand of their heavenly 
deliverer ; they repeated the exclamation of their great souls, 
“God repulsed them, to God be all the praise.” His hand they 
acknowledged everywhere, his blessing they invoked in the hour 
of battle, in Him they trusted in the day of misfortune, Him, 
always Him, they exalted amid the transports of victory. And 
thus, throughout that unequal struggle, they displayed a self-denial, 
a firmness, a spirit of sacrifice, which could flow from no source 
but the liveliness of their faith.”” — pp. 21, 22. 


Here he cites several instances, and then proceeds : 


“And you, our ancestors! receive from your children the 
solemn homage of their admiration and love. We see in your 
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faith, your devotion, your trust in God, the whole secret of your 
success. ..... And that secret they have not carried away with 
them, nor is it hidden in their graves; they have bequeathed it tous 
as our most precious heritage; they have left to us a free country, a 
united and powerful church, with the charge to transmit them to 
our children. God helping us, we will do it! We will not suffer 
the fruits of so many prayers and so many virtues to perish in our 
hands. Our country and the church shall always hold the first 
place in our regard, as they did in that of our fathers. At the 
sound of the tocsin they stretched out their suppliant hands, and 
cast themselves on the protection of those brave men, — men who 
had witnessed their birth, their sufferings, their perils, and their 
triumph, and were attached to their cause with zealous and devot- 
ed love. ‘The country and the church appeal to us, in our turn ; 


with what unanimity should we follow in their glorious footsteps!” 


The peroration consists of an appeal to the people of Gen- 
eva to be faithful to the pledges of their distinguished history 
and their favored lot, and closes with the following striking 
paragraph. 


“‘ Finally, my brethren, let me present to you, in closing, one 
scene of our history. 

“It was on the twenty-first of May, 1536. They had hardly 
escaped destruction at the cost of the severest sacrifices. The 
genius of revolution and vengeance was hovering over the city and 
the country. The future was gloomy and threatening, the enemy 
exasperated and powerful, the sky loaded with tempests. There 
were new attacks to be sustained, new plots to be feared, large 
forces to be repulsed. Our fathers were poor and few. The 
magistrates assembled them in general council within this very 
cathedral. ‘They attempted no concealment of the danger; with 
the rude frankness of the times, they set it forth as it was, near 
and terrible. There, those same citizens, those reformers, who 
might have recounted their fatigues, complained of their losses, 
showed their wounds, and shrunk back affrighted at the prospect 
which now threatened them ; those firm and devoted Christians only 
clung to each other the more closely; in the name of God, who 
had so often saved them, they raised their hands with one accord, 
and swore to live by the holy law of the Gospel, to cast off for ever 
all that was Papal, and to live in righteousness and union. This 
oath they kept. And now, at this anniversary, on the same spot, 
this day, this moment, at the footstool of the same God, and in his 
name, I ask you to lift your hands like our fathers. Let us en- 
gage, let us swear, that we will live in union and in obedience to 
the laws of the Reformation and the Gospel. 

‘God be our witness! and we —let us be faithful! Amen!” 
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It has been our object in this article, simply to give an ac- 
count of the discourse delivered by a distinguished man on an 
occasion of peculiar interest. We hope to have another op- 
portunity of recurring to the occasion itself, and to some of the 
circumstances of that remarkable event, which it was designed 
to commemorate. H. W., JR. 





Art VI.—1. Letters from Spain. By Don Levcapio 
Dostapvo. London. 1822. 8vo. pp. 483. 

2. Practical and Internal Evidence against Catholicism, with 
Occasional Strictures on Mr. Butler’s “ Book of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church”: in Six Letters, addressed to the 
impartial among the Roman Catholics of Great Britain 
and Ireland. By the Rev. JosepH Bianco Wuire, 
M. A., B. D. in the University of Seville ; Licentiate of 
Divinity in the University of Osuna; formerly Chaplain 
Magistral (Preacher) to the King of Spain, in the Royal 
Chapel at Seville ; Fellow, and once Rector, of the College 
of St. Mary a Jesu of the same Town; Synodal Examiner 
of the Diocess of Cadiz ; Member of the Royal Academy 
of Belles-Lettres, of Seville, &c. &c. ; now a Clergyman of 
the Church of England; Author of ‘ Doblado’s Letters from 
Spain.” First American Edition. Georgetown, D. C. 
1826. 12mo. pp. 315. 

3. The Poor Man’s Preservative against Popery: addressed 
to the Lower Classes of Great Britain and Ireland. By 
the Rev. JosrerpH Bianco Wuire, formerly Chaplain to 
the King of Spain, &c. The fourth Edition, revised by the 
Author. London. 1827. 12mo. pp. 108. 

4. Second Travels of an Irish Gentleman in Search of a 
Religion. With Notes and Illustrations, nor by the 
Epitor or “Captain Rocx’s Memoirs.” In two Vol- 
umes. Dublin: 1833. 16mo. pp. 249 and 245. 

5. Observations on Heresy and Orthodoxy. By the Rey. 
JosePpH Bianco Wuire. London: 1835. 8vo. pp. 120. 


Tuoveu the first of the abovementioned works was pub- 
lished under an assumed name, and the fourth anonymously, 
they are all from the same pen. Aside from the interest in- 
spired by the nature of the subjects, and by the ability, expe- 
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rience, and information, which the author has brought in every 
instance to the discussion, few writers have been able to 
awaken in us any thing like the same degree of personal re- 
gard, grounded on a sense of his worth, and a knowledge of 
his trials. As his life and writings are but little known in this 
country, we propose to give some account of them here; our 
principal object being, however, to collect together the scat- 
tered notices which he has given, in his various publications, 
of the remarkable changes through which his own mind and 
character have passed. 

Joseph Blanco White, though a native of Andalusia, in 
Spain, isof Irish descent. His grandfather was induced, by his 
predilections and sufferings as a Roman Catholic, to emigrate 
from the county of Waterford, in Ireland, and to establish 
himself at Seville, where he carried on extensive business as a 
merchant, and raised himself and his family to the rank of 
Hidalgos, by patent obtained early in the reign of Ferdinand 
VI. The eldest son of this gentleman was sent, when a child, 
to the country of his ancestors for education, that he might 
not become wholly estranged from it ; and thus it was, as we 
are told, that the two most powerful and genuine elements of 
a religionist were wrought into his mental constitution, — the 
unhesitating faith of persecuting Spain, and the impassioned 
belief of persecuted Ireland. On his return, he married a 
Spanish lady of great purity and sensibility of character, and 
more strength and cultivation of mind than are common among 
her countrywomen to this day ; but, in religious matters, a 
devotee and aslave. Such were the parents of the subject of 
these sketches; than whom, it would indeed be difficult to find 
two more favorable examples for observing the effects of the 
Catholic religion, or winning over and binding a child, natu- 
rally affectionate and reverential, to the faith in which he was 
most assiduously and conscientiously trained. In his “ Letters 
from Spain ” our author says : 

‘‘With hardly any thing to spare, I do not recollect a time 
when our house was not a source of relief and consolation to some 
families of such as, by a characteristic and feeling appellation, are 
called among us the blushing poor.* In all seasons, for thirty 
years of his life, my father allowed himself no other relaxation, 
after the fatiguing business of his counting-house, than a visit to 
the General Hospital of this town, —a horrible scene of misery, 
where four or five hundred beggars are, at a time, allowed to lay 
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themselves down and die, when worn out by want and disease. 
Stripping himself of his coat, and having put on a coarse dress for 
the sake of cleanliness, in which he was scrupulous to a fault, he 
was employed, till late at night, in making the beds of the poor, 
taking the helpless in his arms, and stooping to such services as 
even the menials in attendance were often loth to perform. All 
this he did of his own free will, without the least connexion, 
public or private, with the establishment. ‘Twice he was at death’s 
door from the contagious influence of the atmosphere in which he 
exerted his charity. But no danger would appal him when en- 
gaged in administering relief to the needy. Foreigners, cast by 
misfortune into that gulf of wretchedness, were the peculiar objects 
of his kindness.” — Letters from Spain, pp. 70, 71. 

All this, though deeply tinged with asceticism, was of a 
nature favorably to impress the child’s mind; but not so, 
much that he witnessed abroad. ‘1 well remember,” he says, 
“the last that was burnt for being a heretic, in my own 
town. It was a poor blind woman. I was then about eight 
years old, and saw the pile of wood, upon barrels of pitch 
and tar, where she was reduced to ashes.’’ Notwithstanding 
his religious prejudices, he must have turned away with instinc- 
tive horror from such a scene, if we may form an opinion 
of what his dispositions were at this time by another an- 
ecdote incidentally told. After speaking of the deep taint, 
which the slightest mixture of African, Indian, Moorish, or 
Jewish blood is supposed in Spain to fix, not only in the indi- 
vidual, but in his descendants to the most distant generation, 
he goes on: “ Not a child in this populous city is ignorant 
that a family, who, beyond the memory of man, have kept a 
confectioner’s shop in the central part of the town, had one of 
its ancestors punished by the Inquisition for a relapse into 
Judaism. I well recollect how, when a boy, I often passed 
that way, scarcely venturing to cast a side-glance on a pretty 
young woman who constantly attended the shop, for fear, as I 
said to myself, of shaming her.” 

The first important epoch in the religious life of a Catholic, 
is his first confession, which generally takes place on his at- 
taining the age of seven, that being the period at which, ac- 
cording to Catholic divines, moral responsibility begins. Our 
Author’s remarks on this subject are too important to be pass- 
ed over.* 





* That the paper in the “ Letters from Spain,” entitled “A Few 
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‘The effects of confession upon young minds are, generally, 
unfavorable to their future peace and virtue. It was to that prac- 
tice I owed the first taste of remorse, while yet my soul was in a 
state of infant purity. My fancy had been strongly impressed with 
the awful conditions of the penitential law, and the word sacrilege 
had made me shudder on being told that the act of concealing any 
thought or action, the rightfulness of which | suspected, would 
make me guilty of that worst of crimes, and greatly increase my 
danger of everlasting torments. My parents had, in this case, 
done no more than their duty according to the rules of their 
church. But, though they had succeeded in rousing my fear of 
hell, this was, on the other hand, too feeble to overcome the child- 
ish bashfulness, which made the disclosure of a harmless trifle an 
effort above my strength. 

“The appointed day came at last, when I was to wait on the 
confessor. Now wavering, now determined not to be guilty of 
sacrilege, I knelt before the priest, leaving, however, in my list 
of sins, the last place to the hideous offence — I believe it was a 
petty larceny committed on a young bird. But, when I came to 
the dreadful point, shame and confusion fell upon me, and the 
accusation stuck in my throat. The imaginary guilt of this silence 
haunted my mind for four years, gathering horrors at every suc- 
cessive confession, and rising into an appalling spectre, when, at 
the age of twelve, I was taken to receive the sacrament. In this 
miserable state I continued till, with the advance of reason, I 
plucked, at fourteen, courage enough to unburthen my conscience 
by a general confession of the past. And let it not be supposed 
that mine is a singular case, arising either from morbid feeling 
or the nature of my early education. Few, indeed, among the 
many penitents I have examined, have escaped the evils of a simi- 
lar state; for, what a silly bashfulness does in children, is often, in 
after-life, the immediate effect of that shame by which fallen frailty 
clings still to wounded virtue.” — bid. pp. 76, 77. 

The fortune of the family having been greatly reduced in 
consequence of the mismanagement of a commercial agent, it 
became necessary that the boy’s attention should be early 


turned to some business or profession, as a means of support. 





Facts connected with the Formation of the Intellectual and Moral Char- 
acter of a Spanish Clergyman,” was intended to give the history of 
the author’s own mind, is clear from the following statement in the 
preface. “These letters are in fact the faithful memoirs of a real 
Spanish clergyman.” He also refers, in the first letter of his “ Evi- 
dence against Catholicism,” to the account given in this paper of 
the parents of the Spanish clergyman, as being a true account of his 
own parents. 
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Under these circumstances, it was determined to fit him, the 
eldest of four children, for his father’s counting-house, with 
a view to his succeeding to the establishment when his father 
should retire; but the meagre training deemed sufficient for 
this purpose gives but a melancholy picture of the state of ed- 
ucation in Spain, even among the better classes. 


“‘ A private teacher was accordingly procured, who read with 
me in the evening, after I had spent the best part of the day in 
making copies of the extensive correspondence of the house. I 
was now about ten years old, and though, from a child, excessively 
fond of reading, my acquaintance with books did not extend be- 
yond the history of the Old Testament, a collection of the Lives of 
the Saints mentioned in the Catholic Almanac, out of which I 
chose the Martyrs, for modern Saints were never to my taste, — a 
little work that gave an amusing miracle of the Virgin Mary for 
every day of the year, — and, prized above all, a Spanish transla- 
tion of Fenelon’s Telemachus, which I perused till I had nearly 
learned it by heart. I heard, therefore, with uncommon pleasure 
that, in acquiring a knowledge of Latin, I should have to read 
stories not unlike that of my favorite, the Prince of Ithaca. Little 
time, however, was allowed me for study, lest, from my love of 
learning, I should conceive a dislike to mercantile-pursuits. But 
my mind had taken a decided bent. I hated the counting-house, 
and loved my books. Learning and the church were, to me, in- 
separable ideas; and I soon declared to my mother that I would 
be nothing but a clergyman.” — Jbid. pp. 80, 81. 


The superstition of his parents, seconded, as it probably was 
in the instance in question, by family pride, and the influence 
of their spiritual advisers, would have accounted it a sort of 
sacrilege to oppose this self-consecration of their child. He 
was, therefore, sent first to the College of Dominicans, and 
afterwards to the University of Seville, to prepare himself for 
orders ; but the regular routine of studies pursued at these 
places aimed at nothing higher than giving an imperfect 
knowledge of logic, natural philosophy, and school divinity. 
Even at that time, however, there appears to have existed, in 
most of the Spanish Universities, a philosophical party, a knot 
of bolder spirits, who, unawed by the spies and dungeons of 
the Inquisition, were not afraid to wander a little from the 
beaten paths. Our author’s innate love of truth, and impa- 
tience of restraint soon drew him within the influences of a 
circle of this description ; and it was through the stealthy priv- 
ileges thus enjoyed, that he made his first acquaintance with 
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the literature of his own country, as well as with that of Italy 
and France. One thing led to another. 


** Hitherto,” he says, ‘‘ I had never had courage enough to take 
a forbidden book in my hands. ‘The excommunication impending 
over me by the words ipso facto was indeed too terrific an object 
for my inexperienced mind. Delighted with the taste for poetry 
and eloquence which I had acquired, I had never brooded over 
any religious doubts, — or rather, sincerely adhering to the Roman 
Catholic law, which makes the examination of such doubts as 
great a crime as the denial of the article of belief they affect, I 
had always shrunk with terror from every heterodox suggestion. 
But my now intimate friend and guide had made canon law his 
profession. Ecclesiastical history, in which he was deeply versed, 
had, without weakening his Catholic principles, made him a pupil 
of that school of canonists who, both in Germany and Italy, having 
exposed the forgeries by means of which papal power had made 
itself paramount to every human authority, were but too visibly 
disposed to a separation from Rome. My friend denied the ex- 
istence of any power in the church to inflict excommunication, 
without a declaratory sentence in consequence of the trial of the 
offender. Upon the strength of this doctrine, he made me read 
the ‘Discourses on Ecclesiastical History,’ by the Abbé Fleu- 
ry,-—a work teeming with invective against monks and friars, 
doubts on modern miracles, and strictures on the virtues of mod- 
ern saints. Eve’s heart, I confess, when 


— 





‘her rash hand in evil hour 
Forth reaching to the fruit, she plucked, she ate,’ 


could not have beaten more convulsively than mine, as I opened 
the forbidden book. Vague fears and doubts haunted my con- 
science for many days. But my friend, besides being a sound 
Catholic, was a devout man. He had lately taken priest’s orders, 
and was now not only my literary, but my spiritual director. His 
abilities and his affection to me had obtained a most perfect com- 
mand over my mind, and it was not long before I could match him 
in mental boldness, on points unconnected with articles of faith. 

“‘ This was, indeed, the happiest period of my life. The greatest 
part of my time, w ith the exception of that required for my daily 
attendance at the dull lectures of the divinity professors, was de- 
voted to the French critics, André, Le Bossu, Batteux, Rollin, La 
Harpe, and many others of less note. The habit of analyzing 
language and ideas, which I acquired in the perusal of such works, 


soon led me to some of the French metaphysicians, especially 
Condillac.” — Ibid. pp. 118—- 120. 


But the light that liberalized his mind had begun already to 
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unsettle it. Often he recoiled at the approach of the day when, 
at the canonical age of twenty-five, he was to bind himself to 
his profession by the irrevocable vow. It came, however; 
and his own impressive account of what took place on the oc- 
casion will show, that the imposing ritual of his church had not 
lost, as yet, any considerable degree of its power over his 
imagination. 


“If mental excitement, attended with the most thrilling and 
sublime sensations, though arising from deception, could be in- 
dulged without injury to our noblest faculties, — if life could be 
made a long dream without the painful startings produced by the 
din and collision of the world, — if the opium of delusion could be 
largely administered without a complete enervation of our rational 
energies, — the lot of a man of feeling, brought up in the undis- 
turbed belief of the Catholic doctrines, and raised to be a dispen- 
ser of its mysteries, would be enviable above all others. No ab- 
stract persuasions, if I am to trust my experience, can either soothe 
our fears or feed our hopes, independently of the imagination ; and 
I am strongly inclined to assert that no genuine persuasion exists 
upon unearthly subjects, without the cooperation of the imaginative 
faculty. Hence the powerful effects of the splendid and striking 
system of worship adopted by the Roman church. A foreigner 
may be inclined to laugh at the strange ceremonies performed i in 
a Spanish cathedral, because these ceremonies are a conventional 
language, to which he attaches no ideas. But he that, from the 
cradle, has been accustomed to kiss the hand of every priest, and 
receive his blessing, — that has associated the name and attributes 
of the Deity with the consecrated bread, — that has observed the 
awe with which it is handled, — how none but a priest dare touch 
it, — what clouds of incense,’ what brilliancy of gems, surround it 
when exposed to the view ; with what heart-felt anxiety the glare 
of lights, the sound of music, and the uninterrupted adoration of 
the priests in waiting, are made to evince the ov erpowering feeling 
of a God dwelling among men; such a man alone can conceive 
the state of a warm-hearted youth, who, for the first time, ap- 
proaches the altar, not as a mere attendant, but as the sole worker 
of the greatest of miracles. 

** No language can do justice to my own feelings at the ceremo- 
ny of ordination, the performance of the first mass, and during the 
interval which elapsed between this fever of enthusiasm and the 
cold skepticism that soon followed it. For some months previous 
to the awful ceremony I voluntarily secluded myself from the 
world, making religious reading and meditation the sole employ- 
ment of my time. The Exercises of Saint Ignatius, which imme- 
diately preceded the day of ordination, filled my heart with what 
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appeared to me a settled distaste for every worldly pleasure. 
When the consecrating rites had been performed, when my hands 
had been anointed, the sacred vesture, at first folded on my 
shoulders, let drop around me by the hands of the bishop, the sub- 
lime hymn to the all-creating Spirit uttered in solemn strains, and 
the power of restoring sinners to innocence conferred upon me}; 
when, at length, raised to the dignity of a ‘ fellow-worker with 
God,’ the bishop addressed me, in the name of the Saviour: 
‘Henceforth I call you not servant. .... but I have called you 
friend ;’ I truly felt as if, freed from the material part of my being, 
I belonged to a higher rank of existence. I had still a heart, it is 
true, —a heart ready to burst at the sight of my parents, on their 
knees, while impressing the first kiss on my newly consecrated 
hands ; but it was dead to the charms of beauty. Among the 
friendly crowd that surrounded me for the same purpose, were 
those lips which, a few months before, I would have died to press ; 
yet I could but just mark their superior softness. In vain did I 
exert myself to check exuberance of feelings at my first mass. 
My tears bedewed the corporals on which, with the eyes of faith, 
I beheld the disguised lover of mankind whom I had drawn from 
heaven to my hands. These are dreams, indeed, — the illusions 
of an over-heated fancy; but dreams they are which some of the 
noblest minds have dreamt through life without waking, — 
dreams which, while passing vividly before the mental eye, must 
entirely wrap up the soul of every one who is neither more nor less 
than a man.” — Ibid. pp. 122-125. 


For a time, nothing could exceed the fidelity with which he 
applied himself to the Jabors and studies proper to the sacred 
office ; in proof of which, it is only necessary to observe, that 
a year had scarcely elapsed after his elevation to the priest- 
hood, before he obtained, by competition with other candidates 
in a public examination, the place of Magistral, or Preacher, 
in the chapter of King’s Chaplains, at Seville. Light clouds 
of doubt began now to pass over his mind, which the warmth 
of his devotion alone was able to dissipate: but they returned 
again and again, and the darkness thickened around him. The 
crisis we will give in his own words. 


‘One morning, as I was wrapt up in my usual thoughts, on the 
banks of the Guadalquivir, a gentleman who had lately been 
named by the government to an important place in our provincial 
judicature, joined me in the course of my ramble. We had been 
acquainted but a short time, and he, though forced into caution by 
an early danger from the Inquisition, was still friendly and com- 
municative. His talents of forensic eloquence, and the sprightliness 
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and elegance of his conversation, had induced a conviction on my 
mind, that he belonged to the philosophical party of the university 
where he had been educated. Urged by an irresistible impulse, [ 
ventured with him upon neutral ground, — monks, ecclesiastical 
encroachments, extravagant devotion, — till the stream of thought 
I had thus allowed to glide over the feeble mound of my fears, 
swelling every moment, broke forth as a torrent from its long and 
violent confinement. I was listened to with encouraging kind- 
ness, and there was not a doubt in my heart which I did not dis- 
close. Doubts they had indeed appeared to me till that moment; 
but utterance transformed them, at once, into demonstrations. It 
would be impossible to describe the fear and trepidation that seiz- 
ed me the moment I parted from my good-natured confidant. 
The prisons of the Inquisition seemed ready to close their studded 
gates upon me; and the very hell I had just denied, appeared 
yawning before my eyes. Yet, a few days elapsed, and no evil 
had overtaken me. I performed mass with a heart in open rebell- 
ion to the Church that enjoined it: but I had now settled with 
myself to offer it up to my Creator, as I imagined that the enlight- 
ened Greeks and Romans must have done their sacrifices. I was, 
like them, forced to express my thankfulness in an absurd lan- 
guage.” — Ibid. pp. 131 - 133. 

In opposition to those who maintain, “that immorality and 
levity are always the source of unbelief,” he says in his “ Evy- 
idence against Catholicism”: ‘ As to myself, I declare most 
solemnly, that my rejection of Christianity took place at a 
period when my conscience could not reproach me with any 
open breach of duty but those committed several years before; 
that, during the transition from religious belief to incredulity, 
the horror of sins against the faith, deeply implanted by edu- 
cation in my soul, haunted me night and day; and that I ex- 
erted all the powers of my mind to counteract the involuntar 
doubts which were daily acquiring an irresistible strength.” 
His lapse into a state bordering on atheism, is not difficult to 
be accounted for on other principles. ‘The fervors of his de- 
votion, while they lasted, had no better foundation than an artifi- 
cial and temporary excitement of the feelings and imagination ; 
and his belief, if belief it could be called, never rested on degrees 
of evidence, or on rational conviction of any kind, but on the sin- 
gle point of arbitrary authority, it being assumed by him, in com- 
mon with most Catholics, that the only alternative was between 
revelation as explained by the church of Rome, and no revela- 
tion. It was, Catholic or Deist ; Christ with the Pope, or no 
Christ. In this state of mind, every thing of course depended 
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on his continuing to believe in the pretended infallibility of the 
church ; and when, at last, his confidence in that was shaken, 
it was but one step to universal skepticism,— a step he was 
the more likely to take, all religion being associated, now that 
his eyes were opened, with the insult and wrong which he felt 
had been done to himself and others, under its abused name. 
But to go on with his autobiography. 

“¢ When I had in my own mind thrown off all allegiance to the 
Christian religion, though I tried to enjoy myself, and indulge my 
desires, I could find neither happiness nor comfort. My mind 
was naturally averse to deceit, and I could not brook the necessity 
of acting publicly as the minister of a religion which I believed to 
be false. But what could 1 do? As for wealth and honors, 
heaven knows they did not weigh a straw against my love of manly 
openness and liberty. I once, indeed, went so far as to write toa 
friend who lived at Cadiz, and whom, after many years’ absence, 
I have lately seen in London, to procure me a passage to North 
America, whither I wished to escape, trusting to my own labor 
for subsistence. But when I looked round and saw my dear 
father and mother on the decline of life: when I considered that 
my flight would bring their grey hairs with sorrow to the grave, 
tears would gush into my eyes, and the courage which I owed to 
anger melted at once into love for the authors of my being. Ten 
years of my life did I pass in this hot and cold fever, this ague of 
the heart, without a hope, without a drop of that cordial which 
cheers the very soul of those who sacrifice their desires to their 
duty, under the blessed influence of religion.” -—- Poor Man’s Pre- 
servative, pp. 9, 10. 


In 1810, Spain being invaded by a French army which was 
sweeping all before it, an occasion for quitting his native land 
presented itself, and was eagerly embraced by our author ; and 
this, too, with the entire concurrence of his parents, whose re- 
grets at his departure were overborne by anxiety for his per- 
sonal safety. On landing in England, the country which he 
chose for an asylum, and has since adopted as his own, he 
happily fell into a circle of friends and acquaintances, who 
united to sincere and heart-felt piety, great mildness and liber- 
ality of temper; and in their society, and under the protec- 
tion of British liberty, the soreness and irritation of his mind 
on the subject of religion were gradually allayed, and that 
yearning for spiritual support and satisfaction, which can 
never be entirely banished from a heart of any sensibility, be- 
gan to return. 


“ An accident,” says he, “ (if any thing which leads to results so 
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important, can be so called,) made me, in an idle moment, look 
into Paley’s ‘ Natural Theology,’ which lay upon a table. I was 
struck by the author’s peculiar manner and style ; I borrowed the 
book, and read it with great interest. Feelings of piety towards 
the great Author of nature began to thaw the unnatural frost which 
misery, inflicted in his name, had produced in a heart not formed 
to be ungrateful. It was in this state of mind that, being desirous 
of seeing every thing worthy of observation in England, I went 
one Sunday to St. James’s church. A foreigner, ignorant of the 
language, would have brought away nothing but an unpleasant 
recollection of the length of the service; but I had learnt English 
in my childhood, and could understand it, at this time, without 
difficulty. The prayers, though containing what I did not believe, 
appeared to me solemn and affecting. I had not for many years 
entered a church without feelings of irritation and hostility, arising 
from the ideas of oppressive tyranny which it called up in my 
mind ; but here was nothing that could check sympathy, or smoth- 
er the reviving sentiments of natural religion, which Paley had 
awakened. It happened that, before the sermon, was given Addi- 
son’s beautiful hymn, 


‘When all thy mercies, O my God, 
My rising soul surveys, 
Transported with the view, I’ m lost 

In wonder, love, and praise.’ 
At the end of the second verse, my eyes were streaming with tears ; 
and I believe that from that day, I never passed one without some 
ardent aspirations towards the Author of my life and existence.” 
— Evidence against Catholicism, pp. 25, 26 


He was now about thirty-five years of age, a foreigner, and 
dependent for the most part on his pen for support. Still he 
found some time daily for pursuing his inquiries into the 
truth of Christianity, and took care not to trust to a study of 
the evidences alone, as a means of faith, knowing that moral 
and spiritual exercises and attainments are also necessary to 
put the mind in a condition to apprehend the reality of spirit- 
ual things. The result was, that at the expiration of little 
more than a year, having become a believer on rational grounds, 
he received the sacrament for the first time according to the 
forms of the English Church, and in about a year and a half 
afterwards resumed the sacred office by taking orders in that 
communion. He then retired to Oxford, that he might live 
privately in that great seat of learning, and devote his time 
exclusively to the study of the Scriptures; and for more than 
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three years his investigations do not appear to have wrought 
any considerable change in his opinions. But now another 
trial awaited him, of which he thus speaks, during a temporary 
relapse into Orthodoxy. 


“‘ My vehement desire of knowledge not allowing me to neglect 
any opportunity of reading whatever books on divinity came to my 
hands, I studied the small work on the Atonement, by Taylor of 
Norwich. The confirmed habits of my mind were too much in 
accordance with every thing that promised to remove mystery from 
Christianity, and I adopted Taylor’s views without in the least sus- 
pecting the consequences. It was not long, however, before I found 
myself beset with great doubts on the divinity of Christ. My state 
became now exceedingly painful; for, though greatly wanting re- 
ligious comfort in the solitude of a sick room, where I was a prey 
to pain and extreme weakness, I perceived that religious practices 
had lost their power of soothing me. But no danger or suffering 
has, in the course of my life, deterred me from the pursuit of truth. 
Having now suspected it might be found in the Unitarian system, 
I boldly set out upon the search; but there I did not find it. What- 
ever industry and attention could do, all was performed with can- 
dor and earnestness; but, in length of time, Christianity, in the 
light of Unitarianism, appeared to me a mighty work to little pur- 
pose: and I lost all hope of quieting my mind. With doubts un- 
satisfied wherever I turned, I found myself rapidly sliding into the 
gulf of skepticism ; but it pleased God to prevent my complete re- 
lapse. I knew too well the map of infidelity to be deluded a second 
time by the hope of finding a resting-place to the sole of my foot, 
throughout its wide domains. And now I took and kept a deter- 
mination to give my mind some rest from the studies, which, owing 
to my peculiar circumstances, had evidently occasioned the moral 
fever under which I labored.” — Ibid. pp. 34, 35. 

“‘My mind, in fact, found rest in that kind of conviction which 
belongs peculiarly to moral subjects, and seems to depend on an 
intuitive perception of the truth through broken clouds of doubt, 
which it is not in the power of mortal man completely to dispel. 
Let no one suppose that I allude to either mysterious or enthusias- 
tic feelings ; I speak of conviction arising from examination. But 
any man, accustomed to observe the workings of the mind, will 
agree, that conviction, in intricate moral questions, comes finally 
in the shape of internal feeling, — a perception perfectly distinct 
from syllogistic conviction, but which exerts the strongest power 
over our moral nature. Such perception of the truth is, indeed, 
the spring of our most important actions, the common bond of so- 
cial life, the ground of retributive justice, the parent of all human 
laws. Yet, it is inseparable from more or less doubt ; for doubtless 
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conviction is only to be found about objects of sense, or those ab- 
stract creations of the mind, pure number and dimension, which 
employ the ingenuity of mathematicians. ‘That assurance respect- 
ing things not seen, which the Scriptures call Faith, is a super- 
natural gift, which reasoning can never produce. This difference 
between the conviction resulting from the examination of the Chris- 
tian Evidences, and Faith, in “the Scriptural sense of the word, 

appears to me of vital importance, and much to be attended to by 
such as, having renounced the Gospel, are yet disposed to give a 
candid hearing to its advocates. The power of the Christian Evi- 
dences is that of leading any considerate mind, unobstructed by 
prejudice, to the records of Revelation, and making it ready to de- 
rive instruction from that source of supernatural truth; but it is 
the Spirit of truth alone, that can impart the internal conviction of 
Faith.” — Ibid. pp. 37, 38. 

We are glad to have this comment by an ingenious and 
well-principled man on the means by which he successfully re- 
sisted, for some years, the natural tendency of his mind towards 
Unitarianism, and contrived to retain his place in the ranks of 
the Orthodox without any sacrifice, as he believed at the time, 
either of truth or sincerity. It was indeed a very simple and 
easy expedient, consisting merely in shutting his eyes on the 
evidence, or, as he chose at the period of which we” are now 
speaking to express it, in giving rest to his mind. — But he 
perceived, he says, that religious exercises had lost their power 
of soothing him. That is, when the popular system had lost 
its hold on his convictions, and Unitarianism had not as yet 
been so understood and embraced by him, as to be wrought 
into his heart and life, he felt himself to be without those spir- 
itual supports and alleviations which his nature craved. Prac- 
tically speaking, his hesitancy to adopt Unitarianism, to the 
verge of which he had been brought by the study of the Bible, 
left him without any religion at all for the time being. Unita- 
rianism did not support him, because he was not as yet, in any 
proper sense of the word, a Unitarian. He still hesitated to 
become one, against his own convictions of what the Scrip- 
tures taught; and why did he hesitate? Because, as he tells 

“ Christianity, in the light of Unitarianism, appeared to me 
a a mighty work to little purpose.” Accordingly, losing all hope 
of quieting his mind by this resource, he did not try wt. He 
shut his eyes on the light which was beginning to dissipate his 
errors and prejudices, and went back to those errors and preju- 
dices, as far as such a step was practicable. — But how could 
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he recover his lost confidence in those errors and prejudices? 
By mystifying the nature and grounds of faith. If in what he 
alleges respecting the impossibility of attaining absolute cer- 
tainty on many moral questions, and respecting faith considered 
as ‘a supernatural gift, which reasoning can never produce,” 
but which “the Spirit of truth alone” can impart, he only 
means that the heart as well as the understanding, that the 
moral as well as the intellectual nature of man, must be ina 
right state, before he can be in a condition properly to appre- 
ciate spiritual truth, or arrive at a living faith in the spiritual 
world, it is, we suppose, what no well-informed Christian will 
be inclined to deny. But if it is intended to find in such sug- 
gestions an argument for clinging to errors and prejudices which 
reason and Scripture alike repudiate, and we ourselves have 
outgrown, it is a striking instance of the sort of sophistry, or 
rather of vague and confused language, by which good and 
sensible men, if bent upon it, will allow themselves to be mis- 
led. The mental phenomenon here described was by no 
means peculiar to our author, but has taken place, we suppose, 
in nine cases out of ten among the nominally Orthodox, who 
at any period of their lives have given themselves for a time to 
the serious, dispassionate, and impartial study of the Bible. 
The evidence, they see, is against their preconceived notions ; 
still they are unwilling to give up these notions for various rea- 
sons, and among the rest from distrust of the power of more 
rational views to nourish and sustain the soul, —a distrust 
which, however honestly entertained, our author’s subsequent 
experience has demonstrated, as will soon appear, to be utterly 
unfounded. In short his own conduct, on his first perception 
of the unsoundness of Orthodoxy, is a striking illustration of 
a just and sagacious remark made by himself in the very work 
from which our last extract is taken. ‘If,’ says he, “‘ my ob- 
servation of intellectual phenomena do not deceive me, the 
mass of those who may be said to think at all, can go no fur- 
ther in a reasoning process, than just to perceive one difficulty 
against their settled notions, and to catch some verbal quibble 
which removes the difficulty from their sight. The process of 
examining the usual fallacies of such answers is, to most men, 
so painful, that any serious attempt to urge them upon it, sel- 
dom fails to rouse their anger. There are, indeed, but few who 
can take a true second step in reasoning.” 

It will be recollected, that the preceding account which Mr. 
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White gives of himself at this interesting period, was published 
during his temporary reconciliation to the Church of England. 
In the preface to his last work, which has appeared since his 
entire and hearty adoption and open avowal of Unitarian sen- 
timents, he expresses himself in quite a different strain. 


‘My doubts of the truth of the established views began with 
the systematic and devout study of the Scriptures, which I under- 
took in 1814, when, free from the literary engagements which, 
in the service of England as well as of my native country, had 
occupied me during the four preceding years, I removed to Ox- 
ford, for the exclusive purpose of devoting myself to theology. In 
the year 1818, (as it may be distinctly proved by the journals I 
kept at that time, and which are still in my possession,) I arrived 
at the Unitarian view of Christianity; but the perfect obscurity in 
which I was living, and the consideration that I had not then 
published any thing, except in Spanish, appeared to me:a suffi- 
cient ground for not making a public avowal of my conviction. 
Having, till about 1824, continued in that state, and, in spite of 
difficulties, resulting from the notion of Orthodoxy, faithfully at- 
tached to Christianity, a revival of my early mental habits, and of 
those devotional sentiments which are inseparably connected with 
the idea of intellectual surrender to some church, induced me 
again to acquiesce in the established doctrines, — not from convic- 
tion, not by the discovery of sounder proofs than those which I had 
found insufficient, but chiefly by the power of that sympathy which 
tends to assimilation with those we love and respect.” — Here- 
sy and Orthodoxy, p. Vi. 


In 1817 he published at Oxford a small volume under the 
following title : “‘ Preparatory Observations on the Study of 
Religion. By a Clergyman of the Church of England.” 
We have not seen it. His ‘ Letters from Spain” appeared 
in 1822; a work replete with interest, and containing more 
authentic and valuable information respecting the private, do- 
mestic, and religious condition of his countrymen than any 
other in our language. In 1825, while the Catholic question 
was pending in England, he sent out his “ Evidence against 
Catholicism,” and “The Poor Man’s Preservative against 
Popery.”’ Both these works bear marks of the author’s ina- 
bility entirely to forget the cruel wrongs, personal, domestic, 
and civil, which he had suffered from his unnatural Mother 
Church. Accordingly he does not evince, as it seems to us, a 
disposition to make sufficient allowance for the degraded intel- 
lectual and social condition of those countries where Catholic 
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abuses have manifested themselves under the worst forms, or 
for the fact that, as the countries in question, in the gradual 
progress of civilization, have elevated themselves in the scale 
of morals, refinement, and civil freedom, though still continu- 

Catholic, many of these abuses have disappeared. On 
the other hand, however, we have abundant cause to admire 
the fulness of his information and experience as here displayed, 
which has enabled him, in more than one instance, to convict 
Mr. Charles Butler, the most candid and plausible, if not the 
ablest, of the Catholic advocates, either of wilful disingenuous- 
ness, or palpable and unaccountable misapprehension. It also 
gives us pleasure to add, that the tendency of his works 
against the Catholics is not to awaken acrimony of feeling on 
either side. He readily concedes that there have been and are 
among them some of the brightest examples of the Christian 
character ; and, though deeming it neither expedient nor safe to 
trust political power to any considerable extent even with con- 
scientious and devout Catholics, he still would have them pro- 
tected, both by law and public opinion, in the right to worship 
God according to their own convictions of truth and duty. 
The ground he takes is this: that it is only under governments 
which are materially modified and controlled by the element of 
Protestantism in some form or other, that Catholics themselves 
can properly be said to be free ; that the Catholics themselves 
in England, for example, are now freer and more independent, 
religiously as well as politically, than they would be, were the 
Papal ascendency to be reéstablished there, as it exists in 
Italy and Spain. 

His temporary reconciliation to the English establishment in 
1824, though it secured to him, while it lasted, the confidence 
and society of many esteemed friends, could not and did not 
afford the hoped-for repose of mind. His return to Unitari- 
anism, as the only consistent, Scriptural, and entirely practi- 
cable doctrine, ought properly to be dated, it would seem, 
from 1829; the events of that year doing not a little to open 
his eyes to the true character of a church to which, unhappily, 
he was bound by so many adventitious associations. For a 
time he still conformed, taking refuge as a last resort in a mod- 
ification of the Sabellian theory ; but all would not do. “The 
devout contrivance,” he says, ‘would not bear examination ; 
Sabellianism is only Unitarianism disguised in words.” ‘The 
rest of the story he shall tell himself. 
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*‘ In this state, however, I passed five or six years; but the re- 
turn to the clear and definite Unitarianism in which I had formerly 
been, was as easy as it was natural. An almost accidental (if the 
result had been to make me a Trinitarian, most people would call 
it providential) correspondence with a gentleman, (then personally 
unknown to me, and whom subsequently I have seen but once,) 
who had some years ago resigned his preferment to profess him- 
self a Unitarian, took place during part of last summer and part 
of the ensuing winter. This was the occasion of my becoming 
aware of the flimsiness of the veil, which had long somewhat con- 
cealed from me the real state of my religious belief. This flimsy 
veil once torn, I had no difficult theological questions to examine ; 
they had all been settled before. Whether I was to continue ap- 
parently a member of the Establishment, was a point on which I 
could not hesitate a moment. For the greatest part of more than 
twenty years I had employed all my powers, in a manner hardly 
justifiable except on enthusiastic principles, with the object of con- 
tinuing in the Church. My only excuse for this, must be found in 
the religious habits which I deeply imbibed in youth. I do not ab- 
solutely reproach myself for having so long indulged the disinter- 
ested sympathies which made me linger in connexion with the 
Church, when my understanding had fully rejected her principal 
doctrines: at all events, I derive from that fact the satisfaction of 
being assured, that, far from having embraced Unitarianism in 
haste, the only fault of which I cannot clear myself is, that - re- 
luctance and eames to follow my conviction in its favor.” 


Ibid. pp. viii., 


We hope that all those who hailed our author’s rejection of 
Catholic superstitions, and his subsequent adoption of the Or- 
thodoxy of the Church of England, as signal manifestations of 
the force of truth on a fair, inquisitive, and able mind, may be 
willing to see, and have manliness enough to acknowledge the 
cooperation of the same causes in his conviction and avowal of 
Unitarian sentiments. ‘To those who, instead of this, are 
ready to blame him for what they will denominate an unpopular 
and imprudent step, wholly destructive of his authority and 
influence with the public, he replies: 


“IT commit my past services in the cause of Truth (whatever 
they may be) to the care of that Providence, which, if in fact I 
have been useful, must have employed me, though a humble instru- 
ment. Of consequences we are very incompetent judges: on prin- 
ciples alone can we depend with confidence and certainty. If the 
consideration of usefulness could be allowed in my case, Spain, my 
native country, would long, long since have had my services. But 
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dissembling, whether in deference to Transubstantiation or the 
Athanasian Creed, is equally hateful to me. 

“ Yet, why any Teal good of which I may have been the occa- 
sion should be destroyed by a fresh proof of my love of honesty 
and fair dealing, is what I cannot conceive. If any thing could 
invalidate or weaken the force of my testimony in regard to the 
corruptions of Popery, it would be my sitence in favor of what I 
deem other corruptions. The great Chillingworth would have 
added weight to his unrivalled works, if he had not permitted his 
subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles to remain in full force, 
when neither his judgment could approve of it, nor his natural hon- 
esty conceal his change. As to myself, I have not enjoyed any of 
the temporal advantages of Orthodoxy ; and it is well attested, 
that, at a time when I might conscientiously have taken prefer- 
ment, { solemnly resolved never to accept it. But, having sub- 
scribed to the Articles for the mere purpose of qualifying myself 
for the occasional performance of clerical duties, 1 feel bound mod- 
estly to recall that subscription before my death ; and to declare, 
that I am satisfactorily convinced, not only that the DocrriNe oF 
THE TRINITY is not Scriptural, but also that the whole Patristical 
theology, which makes up the greatest part of the Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles, consists of groundless speculations, which could never have 
obtained currency among Christians, without the aid of a false 
philosophy. I profess Christianity as a Unrrartan; acknowledg- 
ing One Gop 1n One Person, and Jesus of Nazareth as my guide 
to His Father and my Father, His God and my God.” — Ibid. 
pp: iv., v. 

It will be recollected, that in an extract from one of Mr. 
White’s earlier publications, we gave the suspicions he enter- 
tained respecting the practical influences of Unitarianism and 
Unitarian worship, when from obvious causes he knew nothing 
about the matter. For the benefit of those who entertain sim- 
ilar suspicions, though convinced that in speculation the argu- 
ment from Scripture as well as reason is on the side of the 
Unitarians, we give the following statements of our author, 
made since he has been in a condition to speak from actual 
experience. 


*‘T trust I may still venture to add a few words respecting what 
I have experienced and observed since I fairly and honestly began 
to act in full conformity with my conviction. Having never be- 
fore been in any Dissenting place of worship whatever, and con- 
ceiving from what I had heard, that the absence of a regular Lit- 
urgy in all, and that of real devotion in those of Unitarians, made 
them quite offensive to persons accustomed to the Church service, 


I strongly feared I should be obliged to follow Milton’s example, 
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and abstain from public worship. Wishing, however, to satisfy 
myself by personal observation, I went, soon after my arrival in 
this town of Liverpool, to one of the Unitarian chapels. The 
effect which the service produced upon me was recorded in my 
private journal as soon as I returned to my lodgings; but the pas- 
sage is too long to be inserted here. Suffice it to declare, as I do 
in the most solemn manner, that I never enjoyed a more devout 
and sublime impression than I received there. My almost con- 
stantly repeated attendance has not weakened the effect of the 
truly sublime Unitarian worship with which I have become ac- 
quainted. I have since attended divine worship in another chapel 
of the same denomination; and the original impression has been 
confirmed. Sunday, which owing to the constant struggle of my 
mind at church, and the frequent internal rejection of passages in 
the Liturgy, was formerly to me a day of pain and suffering, is now 
one of enjoyment. The admirable combination of beautiful 
hymns, with prayers no less beautiful, and a sermon in which I 
have hitherto never failed to find instruction and support to my 
religious feelings, all contribute to make me enjoy the service of 
the Lord’s Day. I must add, that I have never joined congrega- 
tions in which attention and devotion were more visible in all, in- 
cluding the numerous charity children who attend the service. It 
is a great misfortune, that the spirit of Orthodoxy stands like ‘a 
great gulf fixed’ between Churchmen and Unitarians. Could 
impartial good men ‘ come and see,’ though they might remain at- 
tached to their opinions, they would be certainly delivered from a 
multitude of most uncharitable prejudices.’’ — Lbid. pp. x., xi. 


We have left ourselves space to speak but very briefly of 
our author’s two last works. His “‘ Second Travels of an Irish 
Gentleman in Search of a Religion ” is the best and most sat- 
isfactory answer which has appeared as yet to the sophistry 
and pedantry of Mr. Moore’s noted defence of the Catholics, 
published a few years since under a similar title. Parts even 
of the fictitious narrative, though this is obviously a secondary 
matter with the writer, are sustained with great interest and 
spirit ; and on this account, as well as for the judgment and 
discrimination with which the work abounds, we recommend it 
to all, and to those particularly who think to settle theological 
questions by an appeal to the Fathers, or who are apt to take 
alarm at the alleged infidel tendencies of Protestantism. We 
had marked several striking passages for quotation; but must 
content ourselves with giving the two following, the first of 
which is taken from a conversation between the “ Irish Gentle- 
man” and his Mentor, Mr. Fitzgerald. ‘The latter says : 

VOL. XX. — 3D S. VOL. II. NO. I. 17 
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‘*T call faith, in general, a persuasion arising, not from direct 
proofs, but from what I would call a moral inference. I say that 
I would call it a moral inference, because I wish to distinguish it 
from logical inference. Perhaps an example will convey my mean- 
ing better than any abstract words can do it. But I must request 
you to keep in mind that I do not use faith in the common accep- 
tation of assent to inferences from verbal statements of invisible 
things. J speak of faith in the practical sense of Scripture, 1. e. 
trust (nistig). My example, illustrative of that faith, is this; I 
have, for instance, lived with Captain Cusiack for several years, 
under circumstances which have enabled me to become well ac- 
quainted with his general character. From that which I know, I 
have such faith in him, that I would trust my life in his hands, if 
the means by which he intended to preserve it were ever so unin- 
telligible to me. This kind of faith does not depend upon mental 
excitement; on the contrary, it is acalm.and sedate feeling, which 
has its root in a certain degree of experience, but branches out and 
blooms in that higher region of the soul, which, being above the 
argumentative faculties, seems exclusively reserved for conscience, 
—for those moral principles which identify themselves with the 
soul, and whose operation cannot be distinguished from the ener- 
gies of the soul itself.” — Vol. 11. pp. 60-62. 


Again; in “ A Sketch of the Rise of Papal Rome,” Mr. 
Fitzgerald is made to express himself thus in unfolding the 
origin and root of what he calls ‘‘ church iniquity.” 


‘A reflecting reader of Church history (and I include under 
that name those earliest and most authentic documents, the Acts of 
the Apostles and the Epistles) must be aware that the Church, from 
its inf ucy, grew up into a Political Union. ‘The Christian 
church made its appearance when the Roman empire was hasten- 
ing te a dissolution. ‘The Romans had robbed almost every known 
people of its nationality, and had finally lost their own in the self- 
inflicted slavery which arose from their domestic feuds. In this 
state of things, and only a few years before the utter destruction of 
Jerusalem (the last and strongest centre of patriotism in the an- 
cient world), Christianity was published. According to the inten- 
tion of its divine author, his disciples were to form a spiritual as- 
sociation, held together by the mutual sympathy of a common tem- 
per and feeling. The unity of the spirit was all that the Apostles 
had in view when they established the local associations of Chris- 
tians, to which you now give the very misleading name of Churches. 
Were it possible to change long established names, it would be de- 
sirable to adopt an appellation which would not force upon the 
mind the notions attached to the word Church in consequence of 
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the papal system, known for many centuries under that name. 
The primitive communities of Christians met (as people do who 
have some lively interest in common) to enjoy and increase that 
feeling of trust in God through Christ, which has been called 
Faith; to promote mutual charity among men, and to support each 
other in the love and practice of general virtue. That order 
might be preserved and certain offices regularly performed in the 
name of the community, its members appointed men of experience 
and tried conduct, whom they called Elders. Some of these were 
(probably from the beginning, and according to circumstances,) 
placed as superintendents over other Elders. This is the most 
probable origin of that order of Elders called Bishops. 

“‘ But it was morally impossible that these spiritual communities 
should exist for any length of time, without contracting the spirit 
of the world that surrounded them. In every region, in every 
town, (to use the expressions of Origen,) the Church appeared as 
another system of country, the country according to God, and raised 
up by his word.* The truth, however, of the fact so spiritualized 
in the expressions of Origen, is, that what before was patriotism, 
became now church party. And rapid, indeed, as well as exten- 
sive, was the operation of the activity which gathered round these 
new party centres. At first, however, the divine attraction of the 
religion itself was uppermost with many. Many others probably 
gathered round the Apostles, not for the sake of collective power, 
(into which both patriotism and party spirit resolve themselves, ) 
but rather under a vague notion, that a brotherly equality was to 
be established in the new society, by means of which, even a com- 
fortable subsistence would be provided for the indigent members. 

“These advantageous prospects did not fail to allure the selfish- 
ness of the worldly-minded. We see, in the very first days of the 
association, two hypocritest endeavouring to improve their condition 
by joining the Church. We soon after find a man of no common 
stamp, who, as soon as he has been made acquainted with 
the Church, seems irresistibly impelled to consider Christian- 
ity a fair field of profitable speculation. There is, indeed, 
no reason to suspect Simon Magus of hypocrisy in the act 
of joining the Christians. His meek answer to the indignant 
reproof of Peter shows his character in a favorable light. He 
probably was sincere, but, like many of the leading members 
of the Church in subsequent times, his heart was still in the bond 
of (Church) iniquity, — the love of power and wealth. Again, 
the Church was still under the nursing care of the undispersed 
apostolical college, when it was disturbed by the complaints of a 





“ * Contra Cels. viii, 75,” “+ Ananias and Sapphira,” 
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considerable class of converts, who thought themselves wronged in 
the distribution of their daily allowance. The conduct and feel- 
ings of the Apostles on this occasion are remarkable. It is evi- 
dent from their expressions, that they could not look without mis- 
givings upon this early evil result of the political form which the 
Church was assuming ; they show themselves most anxious to get 
completely rid of concerns, which, perhaps, though inevitable at 
that time, showed already their worldly, unspiritual, and disturbing 
tendency. ‘It is not reason that we should leave the word of God 
and serve tables,’ * i. e. the boards of accounts, which were neces- 
sary for the distribution of the funds of the society. 

‘** How would all these evil tendencies increase, as the Christian 
societies opened their bosom to the crowds of heathens, in compar- 
ison with which the original Jewish converts were but a handful! 
Myriads of slaves existed in the vast provinces of the Roman em- 
pire, in a state of misery and degradation. Bordering on the same 
condition, were the classes who had to support themselves by free 
labor and petty trade, especially in the conquered countries of the 
East. This multitude could not but perceive the advantages of 
putting themselves under the heads of the Christian associations, 
who were able to assist the indigent out of a well-managed com- 
mon stock.+ In this voluntary association any one might rise to 
consequenee, to power, and t6 dignity, by boldness and zeal in fa- 
vor of the whole body. In this society the wretched found com- 
fort, the friendless met with sympathy, the slave had rights; and 
while the tribunals of the country recognised that unfortunate class 
as mere materials for judicial evidence, to which torture only could 
give credibility, their new association proclaimed the rights of the 
slave to humane and equitable treatment, and enforced that declar- 
ation of rights by means of its daily extending power of opinion 
over the slave-masters, who had embraced Christianity. Is it cred- 
ible, that multitudes of this kind should not be generally influenced 
by the passions, which usually actuate all numerous bodies of men 
who feel a strong bond of union? Could men, who had hitherto 
been an habitual prey to hopelessness and resentment, begin to per- 
ceive their strength, and not become unruly and turbulent parties, 
when they were organized into churches, with a bishop or leader 
at the head of each! Would they not, at first, endeavour to en- 
large their power, as a different people from the Pagans, by a con- 
federation of churches? Would they not afterwards split into par- 





“* Acts vi.” 

“+ This practice continued for a long time ; indeed, it may be said 
never to have totally ceased. In the time of Justin, i.e. about the 
middle of the second century, some churches seem to have had a com- 
munity of wealth. See Apol. I. § 14, ed. Benedict.” 
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ties composed of various churches, which, like rival petty states, 


would employ the whole of their respective powers in injuring each 
other ?”’ — Vol. 11. pp. 86-93. 


The ‘Observations on Heresy and Orthodoxy” contain 
many just, instructive, and profound suggestions, and show 
that the author’s mind, in regard to the subjects here treated 
of, has been continually advancing. But, we regret to say, it 
is less likely to be generally read, or generally popular even 
among those by whom it is read, than either of his preceding 
works; partly from the nature of the topics, and partly also 
from an apparent want of a close and logical connexion in the 
train of ideas, and of a clear and distinct apprehension of the 
leading and fundamental idea to be enforced. Of the many 
interesting and valuable portions we shall give a specimen 
or two; wecan dono more. In the fifth letter, which is on 
the ‘ Pride of Reason,” he first shows very conclusively, that 
a man is to be blamed as guilty of that vice, only when the value 
he sets on his own share of reason induces him to invade the 
share of another man. He then proceeds : 


‘Having found that pride of reason is an aggression upon other 
men’ s reason, arising from an over-estimate of the worth of the 
aggressor’s own, we may now proceed in our inquiry, Who are 
justly chargeable with pride of reason? Is it those who, having 
examined the Scriptures, propose their own collective sense of 
those books to the acceptance of others, but blame them not for 
rejecting it? or those who positively assert, that their own sense 
of the Scriptures is the only one which an honest man, not under 
diabolical delusion, can find there? The answer is so plain, that 
a child, who could understand the terms of the question, might 
give it. And yet experience has taught me that there is no 
chance of unravelling the confused ideas which prevent many a 
well-meaning Christian from perceiving that the charge of pride 
of reason falls upon the Orthodox. Their own sense of the 
Scripture (such is the dizzy whirl which their excited feelings 
produce) must be the word of God, because THEy cannot find an- 
other. My sense of the Scripture (for instance) must, on the con- 
trary, be a damnable error, because it is the work of my reason, 
which opposes the word of God, i. e. rHEIR sense of the Scrip- 
tures; hence the conclusion, that I am guilty of pride of rea- 
son. ‘Renounce that pride,’ they say, ‘and you will see m the 
Scriptures what we propose to you;’ which is to say, ‘ Surrender 
your reason to ours, and you will agree with us.’ ” —p. 84. 
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We hope that those among the Orthodox of this country, 
who are so earnest and hot in their opposition to the Catholics, 
will read the following extract, and lay it to heart. 


“The position of the Orthodox Protestants, who, having re- 
nounced only fragments of Popery, cherish its main root in their 
hearts, is, to me, exceedingly curious, though lamentable. What 
an awkward defence against Transubstantiation must a Trinitarian 
make, who accuses the Unitarian of Pride of Reason, because he 
will not admit that the Athanasian Creed is virtually contained in 
the New Testament! I can imagine the cry of triumph which 
would be raised if a few manuscripts, of high antiquity, were to 
be discovered in some corner of the East, containing the passage 
on the three heavenly witnesses. And yet such testimony could 
not be compared, either in point of unanimity or positive assertion, 
with the words, ‘ This is my body, — This ts my blood.’ I do not 
believe either transubstantiation or the real presence; but, wishing 
to be just and impartial, I must declare that the Protestant clam- 
ors against the Pride of Reason place the opponents of those 
Catholic doctrines completely in the power of their adversaries. 
Let us imagine a short dialogue. 

** Caruotic. — Why do you not believe what Christ declares in 
the most positive and clear words? 

‘‘ProresTANT. — Because the expressions, taken in a literal 
sense, are absurd. 

**Catno.tic.— Are they more absurd than the proposition, 
Three is One,and One is Three? a proposition which you (agree- 
ing with us) consider as the very foundation of the ‘ Catholic 
Verity’; though nothing like those words is found in the genuine 
portions of the New Testament? Do you not consider, besides, 
that the word absurd does not properly apply to physical facts? 
That one substance be changed into another, implies no absurdity ; 
but that three distinct persons, each of whom is God, should be one 
God, is certainly AnsuRD To Us. 

‘‘ ProTesTANT. — Transubstantiation certainly does not sound 
so absurd as the statement of the Trinity ; but then, on the other 
hand, we have the testimony of our senses against it. 

** Carnouic. — The senses, my friend, have nothing to do in the 
present case, for the substantial qualities of bread and wine re- 
main working upon the senses; the substance alone is changed. 
Surely, you do not object to this kind of philosophy, for it is just 
that which saves us from contradictions in the statement of the 
Trinity. 

“‘ ProresTaNnT. — But can you suppose that Christ, addressing 
plain men, who never had dreamt of such philosophy, would so 
depend upon its influence, as to expect that, without any further 
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explanation, they would understand that the bread and wine had 
been changed into his own body and blood ? 

“‘Catuotic.— Do you not, in the same manner, believe that, 
although there is no direct assertion, no words about Trinity 
in Unity, which can be compared to ‘ This is my body, — This is 
my blood,’ Christ left it to be inferred from scattered passages, by 
the assistance of philosophical speculations about Nature, Sub- 
stance, Persons, Mutual-in-being, &c. &c.? 

‘“‘ PROTESTANT. — My reason submits in the one case, and re- 
sists in the other. 

“ Carnotic.—Are you not guilty of pride, —the Prive or Rea- 
son? Do you not reject the clearest declaration that language can 
be conceived to make, because it offends your pripe?” — Ibid. 
pp. 98, 99. 


Mr. White intimates a purpose of publishing at some future 
day, a work under this title, ““ A Sketch of my Mind in Eng- 
land.”” We can assure him, that whenever it appears, it will 
be eagerly read on this side the water by multitudes, who have 
learned already to respect him for his love of the truth, and 
the sacrifices he has made to it. Ep. 





NOTICES AND INTELLIGENCE. 


The Sacred Offering. Boston. Joseph Dowe. 1836. 12mo. 
pp. 216. — To those who are looking for a miscellany of religious 
poetry, in which they may find spiritual nourishment for a solitary 
hour, or for a quiet family circle, we commend this little volume. 
It consists of selections, made with taste and judgment, from a se- 
ries of annuals which have been published in England for a few 
years past, under the same title, and edited by Mrs. Jevons, the 
eldest daughter of the late William Roscoe. The authorship also 
of the greater number of the pieces contained in those volumes may 
be attributed, we presume, to that lady, and her sister, and other 
members of the family ; though occasional contributions have been 
furnished from other sources. The pieces which make up the 
present volume, exhibit a variety of topics, chiefly of a scriptural 
or devotional character, calculated to interest the mind in its seri- 
ous moods, and lead it gently to the Father of spirits. The poetry 
is always above mediocrity, and sometimes very beautiful. We 
should say that the principal tendency of the selection was to 
soothe the spirit. It may be conned with profit in the day of 
affliction. It may be read in the chamber of sickness, and its 
verses will drop like balm into the patient’s heart. 
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Sacred Memoirs: or Family Instruction, being a History of 
Moses, the Jewish Lawgiver. Vol. 11. Boston: Marsh, Capen, 
and Lyon. 1835. 12mo. pp. 276.— The first volume in this se- 
ries appeared some time ago, containing ‘‘ A History of the Scrip- 
ture Characters from Adam to Joseph inclusive.” A third volume, 
we are told, is already in preparation for the press, which will give 
“‘a history of Joshua, Doborah, Barak, Gideon, Jephthah, Samp- 
son, and Ruth.” We cannot go along with the writer in all his 
speculations ; neither can we recommend his work as evincing fa- 
miliarity with the best authorities in biblical literature. But he has 
evidently given a good deal of thought to the characters and scenes 
he undertakes to portray, and expresses himself almost uniformly 
like a man of sense, candor, and moderation. Accordingly we 
hardly know of any books easily accessible, and treating on the 
same subjects, which can be recommended for popular use with so 
little reserve. 

Lectures on the Atheistical Controversy ; delivered in the Months 
of February and March, 1834, at Sion Chapel, Bradford, York- 
shire. Forming the First Part of a Course of Lectures on Infi- 
delity. By the Rev. B. Gopwin. With Additions by W. S. An- 
prews. First American, from the London Edition. Boston: 
Hilliard, Gray, & Co. 1835. 12mo. pp. 350. — We regret not 
having been able to obtain or prepare as yet a proper review of 
this volume. We cannot, however, allow this number to go to 
press without acknowledging our sense of the obligations under 
which the American editor has laid the public by causing so inter- 
esting and useful a work to be reprinted in this country. Mr. 
Godwin brings to the task he has undertaken two qualifications, 
without which it is to no purpose to approach the confirmed skeptic ; 
— acquaintance with the ground on which he stands, and a dispo- 
sition to meet him there with something better than dogmatism or 
personal abuse. 


New Publications, and Works in the Press. — We learn from 
the last number of the Biblical Repository, that Gesenius’s Hebrew 
Lexicon, translated by Professor Robinson, will be published in 
the course of this spring by Crocker and Brewster. Gould and 
Newman will soon publish a translation of Eichhorn on the Apoc- 
alypse, by the Rev. A. Kaufman, of Andover. T'wo translations of 
Calvin’s Commentary on the Romans are soon to appear; one, by 
Professor Alden of Williams College, at New York, the other at 
Philadelphia. The first volume of Hengstenberg’s Christology, 
translated by the Rev. Dr. Keith, is in the press of Gould and New- 
man. Professor Bush’s Commentary on the Psalms, to appear en- 
tire in a single volume, and not in numbers as at first proposed, is 
in great forwardness. 
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